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The Outlask. 


We took occasion on the publication of the 
Burnside army bill a month ago to congratulate 
the country on the unanimous adoption in joint 
committee of so important and careful a measure; 
farther than this we could hardly go at the time, 
for Congressional action with all its unknown 
quantities was near at hand. At present it appears 
evident that the bill cannot become a law in its 
original form, and perhaps not in any form. It 
was not to be expected that army reorganization 
could be accomplished without calling out opin- 
ions of the most diverse character alike from pro- 
fessional and unprofessional sources, for no jury 
finds it harder to agree than one composed entirely 
of experts. The one feature which affords the 
most tangible ground of objection is that portion 
which limits the powers of the President as Com- 
mander in Chief; and this not so much because 
it is objectionable per se as because it is uncon- 
stitutional. Even Lincoln, admirable as was his 
judgment, very nearly made trouble more than 
once by the exercise of his lawful authority, and 
it is not impossible that the framers of the Burn- 
side bill were wise in tleir desire to provide 
against such dangers in any crisis of the future. 
However this may be, the President is distinctly 
named in the Constitution as the Commander in 
Chief, and any bill which interfered with these 
powers would undoubtedly be set aside by the 
Supreme Court, even if it passed the ordeal of 
Congress and the executive. With regard to the 
otber provisions of the bill, reorganizing the staff 
and army, there is room for a diversity of views. 
It is true that the staff, as at present organized, 
bore the test of a strain which if it developed 
weaknesses certainly demonstrated its efficiency 
in a general way. The Burnside plan seems to 
simplify its organization and at the same time pre- 
serve its essential advantages. This can only be 
decided by the practical test, for unanimity of opin- 
ion in such a matter can never be expected. We 
are inclined to hope that the bill will not be severe- 
ly mutilated, for its passage will perhaps give the 
_army a period of rest from the persecutions which 








have rendered miserable its recent existence. 
Under any permanent system that is at all reason- 
able an able commander like General Sherman 
can increase the efficiency of the service. 


The anomaly of the absurd principle which 
underlies our management of the Indians is pre- 
sented anew in the controversy beginning toagitate 
Congress. Some of the railroad corporations 
want to run a line through the Indian Territory ; 
possibly to get that slice of rich land on either 
side of the track which the American people have 
been accustomed to bestow on these missionary 
enterprises. The corporation is charged with be- 
ing covetous, which is very likely; and there is 
the usual eloquent but futile appeal to treaties 
and sacred rights; and there are half veiled 
threats, by and on behalf of the Indian, of war 
if his territory is invaded by civilization. On the 
merits of this particular controversy we shall not 
undertake to pronounce judgment; but it is cer- 
tain that an age which surrenders acres of wharf- 
age in its great metropolis to one railroad cor- 
poration, and one of its great avenues to anotber, 
compelling its own citizens to submit to the in- 
convenience for the greater public good, will not 
consent to set apart a territory to barbarism, and 
make it perpetually sacred from the incursion of 
civilization. Sooner or later the entire territory 
of the nation will be given to civilization, and 
the sooner the better. The Indian should be 
treated as a man, not as an anomalous savage, 
and should be brought under the same system of 
laws and administration of justice that give pros- 
perity and comfort to the rest of us. So long as 
he remains in the nation undigested, so long the 
nation will suffer from cramps and colic. Indi- 
gestion is as bad in the body politic as in the body 
natural. 


The French Republic is beginning to wrestle 
with the problem of Civil Service Reform, a far 
more serious problem with her than with us. 
Though nominally the temporary Septennate con- 
tinues until 1881, the recent elections have prac- 
tically established the Republic, aud the Repub- 
licans who have carried the elect.ons consider 
themselves entitled to the offices. Marshal Mc- 
Mahon, who is about as much a Republican as 
Napoleon III., in whose school he graduated, will 
not consent to the change in administration, and 
his cabinet is trying to do the impossible—serve 
two masters. That, so far as we are able to read 
the French riddle in the cable dispatches, is the 
immediate cause of the present crisis in French 
affairs, which probably will lead to the resigna- 
tion of the present cabinet, and probably will not 
lead to the oft-threatened but never fulfilled 
resignation of McMahon himself. The question 
is not one merely, nor even mainly, of spoils. 
Under the centralized system of government in 
France, in which all the political wires center in 
one battery at Paris, and in which political 
manipulation is openly carried on to an extent 
not dreamed of under any administration in this 
country, the final and formal establishment of 
the Republic may depend in part on the question 
who controls the practical administration. Still 
more important is the military question. France 
is under arms. Its military expenditures have in- 
creased since the days of Napoleon from $74,- 
600,000 to $110,600,000; its standing army numbers 
530,000; and its entire available military forces 
three million and a half. The Republicans insist 
that this force shall be placed under a General 
heartily in sympathy with Republican institutions 
and ideas; and, remembering the use which has 





been made of the army in times past under men 
of more genius but not more scruple than M. 
McMahon, we cannot say that their persistence is 
unwise. The French Hampdens cannot afford to 
leave the sword in the hands of their Charles I. 


The relative power of purse and sword is curi- 
ously illustrated in the latest phase of the Eastern 
question ; and the acquiescence of Russia in results 
so much less than those she had apparently ac- 
complished by her campaign is at the same time 
accounted for, by the rumor that European capit- 
alists will furnish the loan for which she has been 
negotiating only in case her armies are withdrawn 
from Turkish soil and she engages to forbear 
from any Asiatic campaigns. These secret battles 
of the financiers accomplish results as profound 
as those noisier ones that are fought beforezthe 
world with sword and cannon. ‘The agitation in 
Russia is extending beyond the students, and is 
beginning to take definite shape in a popular de- 
mand for a constitutional government in which 
the will of the people shall have some definit« 
and adequate representation. 


We bave heretofore expressed the opinion, based 
partly on private advices, partly on a study of 
public events, that Bismarck is less an absolutist 
tban he appears; that he is compelled to mediate 
between the people and an Emperor who is the 
incarnation of absolutism, or else give up bis post 
to one who would make no attempt to moderate 
the imperial ideas; and unless they are moderated 
they must sooner or later plunge Germany into 
civil war, if not into anarchy, or make a Russian 
bureaucracy of the land of Luther. It now ap- 
pears, by a semi-official report, that the proposed 
bill for the regulation of debate in the Reichstag, 
of which we gave an account last week, is the 
project of the Emperor; and Bismarck is even 
credited with the nonchalant remark that he does 
not care whether it passes or not, that it is only 
for the better protection of the Reichstag itself. 
Utterly inconsistent as such a law is with all 
American ideas of freedom, we judge that in Ger- 
many there is need of some regulating statute, 
though certainly not one that shall authorize the 
majority to gag any speaker at its discretion, 
without notice, and for offenses not previously 
defined. 


We do not assume to interpret the very vague 
report from Rome, that the Vatican intends ‘‘to 
establish several new bishoprics in the U. 8., and 
institute a new hierarchy different from the pres- 
ent one.” Hitherto, however, if we correctly under- 
stand the matter, the U. 8. has been looked upon 
by the Vatican as missionary ground, which ought 
not to surprise us, since Protestants generally re- 
gard Italy as missionary ground. The present 
movement is therefore, possibly, part of a general 
purpose to confer on the hierarchy of the U. 8. 
greater powers, making the American priesthood 
less distinctively the administrators of orders re- 
ceived from missionary headquarters at Rome. 
The effect of such a change must be gradually to 
make the church more American in spirit and char- 
acter, and at once more efficient for good and less 
powerful for evil; more religious, less political; 
more indigenous, less foreign. In saying that 
the more American the Vatican can make the 
Roman Catholic Church in America the better 
for it and for all concerned, we only apply to 
Romish missions the same principles we are accus- 
tomed to apply to Protestant missions. 


If the fact that Edwin Booth declares the 
modern theater tends to become a mere shop 
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for gain by the exhibition of immoral gimcracks is 
significant, so also is the fact that Anna Dickin- 
son, after an unsuccessful career as an actress, 
goes on the platform not soberly to defend but 
extravagantly to eulogize the stage. There must 
be something in it worthy of applause, or her 
womanly instincts would not applaud it. She 
is not a wise woman, but she is not an obtuse one, 
and her protest is a fair weight in the balance 
against those who judge of the theater only by 
the play-bills. But if her protest is strong her argu- 
ment is weak; indeed, it very curiously illustrates 
the power of a vivid imagination in a pure nature 
to idealize and report the imagined for the actual. 
She absurdly overrates the influence of the theater 
in imputing to it more influence than either press 
or pulpit. Sbe draws her picture of the stage 
from Wallack’s or the Boston Theater; she draws 
her picture of the church from that of the Rev. 
Creamcheese. She forgets that country congre- 
gations make up the vast majority of all Chris- 
tian congregations, and are far more democratic 
than any theater audiences ; while Variety per- 
formances constitute the representative drama 
throughout the country, and, as a rule, hold up a 
very marred and cracked mirror to life. And of 
course she does not, perhaps she could not, dis- 
cuss the main question in this problem; namely, 
whether it is possible for a woman to go upon the 
stage, and put on an artistic pretense of love 
with all the chance companions of a not over nice 
society whom the necessities of the drama may 
thrust upon her, and not lose something of that 
delicacy and refinement and simple truthfulness 
of nature which is to the beauty of womanly 
character what the pollen is to the flower. The 
fact that Miss Dickinson can eulogize the stage is 
powerful; her eulogy is weak. It is right to add 
that her satire of those who condemn the theater 
at home and go to it away from home is nota 
whit too caustic. 





We hope that the members of the Legislature of 
the State of New York have examined Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s admirable statement published in the 
columns of the Christian Union a few weeks ago, 
and since sent them for examination, respect- 
ing the Excise Law. With a Republican Assem- 
bly it will go farther than the recommendation of 
a Governor who pardons liquor dealers as fast as 
they are convicted (that, however, is not very 
fast, it must be confessed). We are glad to learn 
that the Committee on Internal Affairs is a tem- 
perance comunittee, so that no legislation in favor 
of a looser law is to be expected with their appro- 
bation, and probably no legislation of any de- 
scription. 


THE COMMUNIST’S CREED. 


OMMUNISM is a word of very generous pro- 
portions, and means as many things as a 
Greek particle. No two Communists are able to 
agree in what they want, a fact abundantly 
proved last summer by Mr. Hewitt’s Committee. 
If it had rendered no other service the country 
would owe it something for that demonstration. 
In general Communism may be defined as simple 
restlessness; a sense, true or false, of the evils of 
the present social system, without any well-con- 
sidered plans for its improvement. Among the 
vagaries which it proposes it would be strange if 
it did not hit on some practical suggestions; and 
still stranger if it did not avail itself of some of 
the forward movements that have already been 
made by those who have not the least sympathy, 
religiously, socially or politically, with Commun- 
istic agitators or their schemes. Thus it happens 
that the Communist’s creed is like the astrologist’s 
philosophy of ancient times, with a deal of non- 
sense there is some sense; and with very little if 
any prescience, it nevertheless, in a blind sort of 
way, gives a hint of the possible developments of 
the future. The following summary of political 
doctrine, given in nearly the exact words of a 
prominent Communist, embodies the creed of 
American Communism in what may be called its 
milder form, freed from that phase of Socialism 
which is borrowed from Fourrier and demands the 
abolition of the family as well as the perversion of 
the State: 
“The cause of all misery among the laboring classes is 
our present system of wages. Now, in the place of this 


system we propose to put the system of codperation. 
Every man who is able and willing to work shall have 











plenty to do, and he shall be paid according to his ability 
and industry. The labor authorities, according to the 
necessities of the people, shall order the work to be done, 
and every worker shall be benefited through the entire 
production of the codperating community. Then we pro- 
pose to introduce direct legislation through the people, as 
they have it in our sister Republi, Switzerland. This 
system is as simple as it is just and practicable. 

‘* All the other propositions laid down in our platform 
can be accepted likewise without any bloody revolution. 
The eight-hour law, which has for its object the preven- 
tion of over-production, can as well be adopted by the 
different States as it has been in principle by the general 
government. Sanitary inspection of all conditions of 
labor (means of subsistence and dwellings included) is but 
a just demand. Bureaus of labor statistics, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining the true condition of all classes, indus- 
tries, commerce, etc., can be established without violence. 
Prohibition of the use of prison labor by private specula- 
tors; prohibition of the employment of children under 
fourteen years of age; compulsory education of all chil- 
dren up to fourteen years; prohibition of female labor in 
occupations detrimental to health or morality, and the 
equalization of women’s wages with those of men where 
equal service is performed; strict laws making employers 
liable for all accidents to their employés resulting from 
the employers’ negligence; the repeal of all conspiracy 
laws operating against the right of workingmen to 
ameliorate their condition; gratuitous administration of 
justice in all courts of law, and the appointment of law- 
yers as municipal, State, and national officials; the aboli- 
tion of all indirect taxation and the introduction of a 
graded income tax in its stead; all banking and insurance 
to be conducted by the government ;—all these propositions 
can be carried into effect without disturbing the peace of 
this nation for a single moment. There can be no doubt 
but that an overwhelming majority of the people would 
be benefited by the adoption of our programme.” 

Now in this, which may be regarded asa typical 
creed, there are some sensible demands, and some 
that merely reflect those which bave already been 
embodied in philanthropic legislation. The prop 
osition that the nation undertake the work of 
banking is one already in part adopted by re- 
sumption; the proposal that the Government 
undertake the work of life insurance, however 
cbhimerical it may be, as indeed we think it is, is 
not so wild but that it has been recently ably ar- 
gued by a writer in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ;” 
the hint that codperation should take the place 
of work for wages is one that may be realized in 
the future, though certainly not by forceful Jeg- 
islation. 

But one fallacy runs through the whole creed— 
the implied demand that the Government shall 
take care of the people instead of leaving thei to 
tuke care of themselves; that it sball undertake 
to equalize all classes, instead of leaving every 
man to find in untrameled freedom his own nat- 
ural level. 

Tbe top of society, for the sake of its own pres- 
ervation, owes the bottom what every Christian 
owes every other man according to the command, 
‘* Freely ye have received, freely give.” We are 
bound to take care of the bottom first; and then, 
in the ratio of their need, those above the bot- 
tom, all the way up to the top. If any street is 
sewered, let it be the worst one. If any street is 
shaded, or lighted, or ventilated, or supplied with 
water, let it be the one in which the poor people 
live. Let improvements be made where they live 
who need them most. The strong and rich will 
take care of themselves. There is no danger but 
that they will have their promenades and boule- 
vards. 

But the idea that society is under obligation to 
act the part of fatherhood toward the lower 
classes in the community is a most pernicious doc- 
trine. Men are to look for their support and 
prosperity in life to their own exertions, not to 
some other power whose business it is to take care 
of them. If it were possible to relax the respon- 
sibility of men, to take away the suffering from 
laziness, and the evil consequences of bad judg- 
ment, and the penalty which God has affixed to 
greediness and graspingness, it would whelm men 
in poverty and ruin. It will not do tointerfere be- 
tween cause and effect in those respects. There 
never was a State that was so wisely and efficiently 
administered that it was able to take care of the 
great mass of men. People must take care of 
themselves. If they do not they must suffer. 
There is no help for it. 

Take the law of charity, ‘‘Give to him that 
asketh thee, and from him that would borrow of 
thee turn thou not away,” interpret it literally, 
and undertake to put it into practice in New York: 
it would be a great deal better to burn down the 
city. The Roman Catholic Church attempted to 








practice that law in Italy, and erected one «n- 
preme charity for the poor; and ‘g [Vicequence 
was that the self-respect of the r was de- 
stroyed, and laziness, with all its deceiws anu 
miserable depravities, was cultivated. Italy has 
been nearly ruined by the direct effect of corrupt- 
ing this law of charity. On the other hand, 
Great Britain, on account of the increase of 
machinery which threw men out’ of work, 
thought that they must be taken care of, and in- 
stituted a system of Poor Laws the result of which 
has been that the British yeomanry have been 
pretty nearly extinguished; and for the last 
twenty years English statesmen and the English 
government have been working their way back 
from the literal interpretation of the Sermon on 
the Mount to the law, ‘‘If a man will not work 
neither shall he eat.” These are two great in- 
stances in which the principle of giving to him 
that asks and of not turning away from him that 
would borrow was tried on a large scale, first by 
the Church, and second by the State; and in both 
instances the people were so corrupted that they 
could not live. 

That is the radical vice of Communism, or 
Socialism. It is a provision by which everyone 
shall be taken care of; whereas the Divine pro- 
vision is that everyone shall take care of himself. 
There is to be self-development, self-care. That 
is fundamental. 

Laws for the protection of the weak against the 
strong; of women and children; of individuals 
against the greed of corporations; laws regulating 
and limiting the power of corporations, because 
they are artificial persons, are legitimate and 
necessary. But the attempt to make the poor 
rich or the rich poor by law, the attempt to make 
government do for men what every man should 
learn to do for himself, is destructive to the State 
because it is degrading to the individual. The 
worst enemy of the working man is he who wishes 
to put on him a pinafore and feed him with a 
government spoon. 


+ 


SHALL WE CLOSE THE HARBOR? 
rTNHE Governor, in recommending the abandon 

ment of the State Inebriate Asylum, says that 
he understands that the abandonment is approved 
by the State Board of Charities, and by members 
of the Board of Trustees. We publish in enother 
column, in answer to inquiries addressed by us to 
the writers, a letter from William Wells Newell 
which confirms the first statement, and one from 
Dr. Willard Parker which indicates that there is 
reason to doubt the second. Mr. Newell is doubt- 
less right in saying that there has been mis- 
management in the past history of Binghamton 
Asylum; as certainly Dr. Willard Parker is right 
in saying with emphasis that it is not a failure. 
To abandon this attempt to cure inebriates and 
turn their sole public refuge over to the use of 
other lunatics would be a long stride backwards 
from the philanthropy of Christianity toward the 
inhumanity of Sparta. 

A young man of Christian parents, good in- 
stincts, noble impulses, but weak will, wayward 
nature, perhaps defective education, falls in with 
evil companions and is swept by a current of 
social sympathies into evil habits. Not every 
man is a Ulysses, to bind himself to the mast when 
he passes where the sirens sing. After two years 
of going from bad to worse he comes to himself 
with poisoned blood, diseased stomach, impaired 
nervous system, weakened will, irresistible appe- 
tite. He wants to reform; but his native village 
licenses half a score of liquor shops, takes their 
money and bids them devil-speed in their work of 
pauperizing the community. And he can no more 
go by their inviting doors than a sailor could 
safely sail across the edge of the fabled maelstrom. 
Christian civilization sanctions a hundred places 
of temptation; shall it provide one place of re- 
fuge? It invites a swarm of fiery serpents; shall 
it raise one brazen serpent? That is the question. 

And this question the Inebriate Asylum under- 
takes to answer. It provides a refuge for the 
tempted; a hospital for the diseased. The law 
sets apart, in all this enormous State of New York, 
one little plot of two or three hundred acres, and 
says to the struggling inebriate, Here! if you 
really want succor, come to this harbor; tempta- 
tion shall not follow you there; you shall have good 
food; healthful atmosphere; useful employment; 
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rest; an opportunity for nature to cleanse the 
blood, bu.'*_7n_ the disorganized tissues, restore 
the shatir. 'arves, make aman of you again; 
and when “tnis 1s, done you shall go forth once 
more, armed to meet the temptations which the 
State arms to meet you. Is that too much for a 
Christian State to do? 

Twenty years ago, when the corner-stone of the 
asylum was laid at Binghamton, the cure of in- 
ebriety was an experiment. The pioneer and 
founder was impracticable and incompetent. The 
building was an immense caravanserai; it should 
have been a small house. There were eleven 
hundred feet of greenhouse in glass; there was a 
chapel to accommodate five hundred; everything 
was in proportion. But that was an era when, 
more than now, we measured greatness by the 
yard-stick, and supposed that if we built a big 
body the big soul would come of itself. Since 
then the asylum has had a chequered career. 
There have been no precedents, and there have 
been some blunders. The hospital has been a 
school; the patients have been teachers. Some 
difficulties were inseparable from a stage of ex- 
periment; others were needless but none the less 
serious. The friends of the institution have been 
few; its enemies have been many. The theory on 
which it is based has been sometimes misrepre- 
sented and often misunderstood. The asylum 
itself has been preyed on by politicians. Officers 
have been forced on it because they have ren- 
dered political service, not because they possessed 
medical skill or philanthropic earnestness. It 
has never been easy to find the right man for 
superintendent—a man of medical skill, of wise 
philanthropy, of gentlemanly instincts, of native 
tact, of executive and administrative skill. It has 
not always been easy to retain him when found. 
Under these circumstances the immediate cost has 
been disproportionate to the immediate results. 
But the asylum has been worth all it has cost. It 
has demonstrated that inebriety is a disease, and 
that it can be cured. It has become an example 
to other communities. Seven other of our own 
States, Cavada, Nova Scotia, Scotland, England, 
have adopted the principle which New York is 
now asked to stigmatize as false, and are founding 
retreats like that which New York is asked to 
abandon as a failure. If the Governor proposed 
to substitute for the one elephantine institution 
at Binghamton half a dozen smaller retreats at 
different points in the State, no one would object 
to devoting that asylum to the insane; if he fur- 
ther proposed to leave the appointment of the 
Superintendent to a purely non-political board of 
scientitic philanthropists, he would help to remove 
the one greatest obstacle to the success of this 
latest experiment in Christian philanthropy. But 
in proposing to the State to close the one harbor 
against temptation which the Siate itself sanc- 
tions, he is falling into the mistake of abandoning 
a difficult form of philauthropy because it has 
met with obstacles and las suffered from mistakes 
"and abuses. 


ANOTHER DEISTICAL PROBLEM. 


Dear Sir: I wish to apply to you for advice in a diffi- 
cult question, trusting that you will answer through the 
department of Inquiring Friends in the Christian Union. I 
have in my congregation a man of thirty-four years of 
age, a devout admirer of Emerson, well read in sceptical 
but little read in Christian literature, in doubt as to the 
position and authority of Christ, yet apparently desirous 
of knowing the truth and living righteously. He is a 
regular attendant at church and would attend prayer- 
meetings did engagements permit. He is a pure theist. 
He desires a prayerful spirit, but prayer is cold and 
unreal to him. He has requested me to pray with him in 
order that he may if possible get hold of the spirit of 
prayer by contact. Of course we have prayed together. 
He has read the Bible but little, having meant to, but 
never done so, for the past six years. He has given lect- 
ures on the Free Religious platform. Although twelve 
years older than I he comes to me for advice, and I wish 
assistance. I have put the sermons of Phillips Brooks and 
Frederick Robertson into his hands. He enjoys both, but 
the former more. How shall he be led to a true apprecia- 
tion of Christ and to a more deeply religious spirit? 

Yours sincerely, A. 

\ E derive from the New England mind the 

tendency to do everything by logical proc- 
esses. ‘he New Eugland Puritans thought that 
the citadel could always be takeu through the 
door of the reason, and that if, when you had 
made the truth as clear as daylight, a man did 
not accept it, the reasou was he was totally de- 





praved. They did not learn fully that, as the New 
Jerusalem had twelve gates, through any one of 
which a man could get into heaven, there are at 
least twelve places in man’s nature through 
which you can get into his conviction; that while 
the reason is the more natural one, and ordinarily 
the best one, it is by no means the only one, and 
that framing the whole ministry on the theory 
that that is the only way to get into man is a 
great mistake. There are a great many people 
that can be brought into the kingdom through 
simply the extension of hope. There are a great 
many that you cannot bring in by the reason, but 
they can be brought in through the contagion of 
sympathy. Their love of their friends can be 
made so to affect their moral sensibility that they 
will come in in that way. They cannot givea 
reason for their faith; that has to be laid down 
afterwards; but they are none the less brought in 
through the spiritual influence of the Divine 
nature. Just as soon as a man’s moral sensibility 
is rendered sensitive, like a plate for the Daguer- 
rean process, no matter how it is sensitized, the 
supreme and universal influence of the Spirit of 
God works upon him. 

There are many men that have a very vivid and 
intense sense of the marvelous and of the spirit- 
ual, and it is not difficult to bring them into a 
very high spiritual experience; yet, ethically con- 
sidered, these men are sometimes the very shab- 
biest men. On the other hand, there are men 
that ure cautious, reticent, reluctantly doubting, 
forever throwing their net into the great ocean 
and drawing very few fish back, wanting to, but 
not able, who are nevertheless, ethically consid- 
ered, our models. Now the problem of the 
Church is not to bring all men into one form, not 
to bring the natural doubter up into the highest 
form of intellectual perception of doctrinal truth, 
not to bring the man of fine morals but slender 
emotion into the highest form of spiritualization, 
but to bring each into the highest development 
which is germane to himself. Who would take a 
fair, square, practical New England farwer, and 
try to make a John Milton out of him? To be 
sure, he has a certain element of poetry in him, 
but then he never can develop in that direction; 
and we do not undertake to do any such things 
except in religion. Conduct and character are 
the objective ends of our work; and what we 
want is to incite every man to attempt a high 
development according to that constitutional 
peculiarity which God has given hiw. 

In endeavoring to promote the right relation of 
the individual to Christ, of course the first and 
great effort should be to present before men such 
a didactic view of Christ as that the ordinary and 
average man shall accept it. Nevertheless, no 
one cap critically scrutinize the opinions that 
come before him without seeing that some of the 
very best men and best minds cannot and do not 
take Christ didactically presented; and this not 
for malign reasons, not for want of care and 
thought, but because there is some constitutional 
obstruction or difficulty. In treating such cases— 
and we have had a great many of them in the 
course of nearly half a century’s pastorate—we 
have put them at once to be saviours of men. 
We put them right into the work of looking after 
the poor and needy, and becoming responsible for 
the vulgar, the low, the coarse, and the indif- 
ferent, and call them to take notice what the 
necessities of crude, uneducated men are, and 
what is required for their moral and spiritual 
culture, and then set them constantly to read the 
New Testament and to use it as a working tool. 
They thus get a conception of Christ, uncon- 
sciously and gradually, by putting themselves on 
the standpoint from which his own life was devel- 
oped in this world. And in this course we have 
never failed of success. With time and patience 
it gives the doubter a new standpoint, for then 
Christ is revealed as a Saviour of men, not asa 
universal God. 

The New Testament does not undertake to re- 
veal the whole Divine character in Christ. It 
puts God in one single attitude—that of the Sa- 
viour of the world by personal sympathy and 
love; and if you put a man on that focal point in 
his own experience, you give him a lens through 
whica, if through anything, he can interpret the 
interior nature of God. He will bave his Geth- 
eemane; he will bave his tomb; but he will also 
have his resurrevtion, 





NOTES. 


—In the current number of the Christian Union an 
anonymous Communist puts the creed of Communism 
tersely, and furnishes a suggestion for a review of its fun- 
damental fallacy. A pastor asks light on the question 
how to bring a pure theist to a practical faith in Christ, 
and receives for answer: Doing Christian work is the way 
to Christian faith and hope. Mr. Shearman makes a second 
application of the principle that ‘‘commerce between 
nations is conducted upon the same principle as commerce 
between individuals.” A lawyer, whose life-long study of 
national jurisprudence gives autbority to his discussion of 
legal subjects, shows what progress the nation has made 
in fifteen years in getting rid of polygamy in Utah; the 
record is encouraging for the future. ‘‘ Laicus ” introduces 
a Christian poet to the readers of the Union, who sings 
of that “closer walk with God” for which Cowper sighed. 
‘* Berliner,” who was himself one of the leading partici- 
pators in Bayard Taylor’s funeral services in Berlin, 
gives a graphic picture of those services, with a re- 
port of the especial prayers used for the occasion, 
which, we believe, have not before been printed. 
Our Boston correspondent, in his account of three 
Boston churches, an extreme non-liturgical, a Prot- 
estant Episcopal, and a Ritualistic, incidentally illustrates 
how spiritual life finds its expression in widely different 
forms. A special contributor from New Mexico, in a 
graphic picture from that strange land, gives the reader a 
vivid realization of the extent of a country which includes 
fire-worship among its religions, and the customs of Egypt 
among the many phases of its civilization. Dr. Willard 
Parker, whose right to speak no one will question, declares 
that the Inebriate Asylum is not a failure; the Rev. P. R. 
Hurd puts concisely the true ground of modern belief in 
future punishment; and Dr. Grout gives a striking histor- 
ical illustration of the inherent and ineradicable weakness 
of Deism. In the Household Mrs. Beecher gives some 
practical hints for the kitchen, and Dr. Vail some for the 
nursery, in case of accident. 

—There is no disease more fatal to good morals than the 
condition of smartness when it seizes hold of a young jour- 
nalist. A paragraphist in the Philadelphia ‘‘ Times” seri- 
ously asserts that he finds in the same number of the 
Christian Union which declares the modern drama to be 
an immoral! thing a statement that ‘‘ the new comic opera 
‘H. M.S. Pinafore’ is the mest popular thing of the kind 
ever performed in this country.” There would be no in- 
consistency in the two statements; we believe that ‘“‘ Black 
Crook” was one of the most popular dramatic pieces ever 
performed in this country, but we never heard that it was 
brought under the slightest suspicion of being moral. In 
fact, however, no such statement was ever made by the 
Christian Union; it was made by Oliver Ditson & Co, in 
an advertisement (see p. 83), not of the opera, but of its 
music and libretto, for home use. And yet, doubtless, the 
penner of this paragraph thought he was doing a smart 
thing, and had no idea that he was doing a false thing; 
and possibly the readers of the ‘‘ Times,” including, prob- 
ably, the editor-in-chief, really suppose that the Christian 
Union excoriates the drama in one column and commends 
it in another. It is just to Oliver Ditson & Co. to add that 
we have not the slightest reason to suppose that there is an 
objectional line in ‘ H. M. 8. Pinafore; both from critiques 
in the daily press and from the authors’ names we judge 
that there is not. 

—We have received a lengthy letter from ‘A Deist,”’ 
aimed to show that Christianity is not historically true, 
and that, especially, Christ did not rise from thedead. He 
has mistaken, again, the position uf the Christian Union. 
Some truths we assume, as, for example, that the world 
revolves around the sun; our columns are not open to dis- 
cuss the question. Among these truths is the divine origin 
and nature of the Christian religion. We are always ready 
to answer questions, and afford what aid we can in the 
solution of doubts ; but we are not ready to afford an 
arena for a devate on that point. In our judgment it is 
no more debatable than the Copernican system in astron- 
omy. The Christian Union was established to teach the 
truths of the Christian religion, not to discuss the question 
whether it is true or not. 

—In reading the paragraph in our Religious News con- 
cerning the proposed decorations of St. Paul’s, London, it 
is impossibie not to regret the sturdy but narrow Protest- 
antism which in 1773, a little more than a hundred years 
ago, refused to allow Sir Joshua Reynolds to decorate that 
cathedral. The King, the Archbishop of York, and others 
in authority approved of the plan, but the Bishop of Lon- 
don, whose consent was necessary, refused in these words: 
‘*Whilst I live, and have the power, I will never suffer the 
doors of the Metropolitan Church to be opened for the 
introduction of popery.” Among the artists who had 
made designs for the decorating were Sir Joshua, Angelica 
Kauffman, and Cipriani. No such extravagant sum was 
asked for then as has been appropriated now. 

—Brooklyn people are elated over the decision of the 
Supreme Court, General Term, by which the judgment of 
the lower court is reversed, and the city of New York 
denied the right to withhold further payments towards 
the completion of the Bridge. The case will no doubt be 
carried up to the Court of Appeals, but it is not likely 
that any different decision will be reached. 

—In a little mining settlement among the Highlands of 
the Hudson, impoverished by liquor, and distant several 
miles from any church, a few Christian people are endeav- 
oring to counteract the demoralizing influences of the place 
by sustaining religious services. They are, however, with- 


out a musical instrument, and would greatly appreciate 
the gift of a second-hand parlor organ or melodeon, Any- 
one who has such to spare may bestow it profitably in this 
direction. The address may be learned on application 
to,us, 
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FRIENDLESS. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


> ING William was sad and lonely, 
King William, the son of Robért, 
As he sat with his lords in his palace 
And quaffed from his jeweled chalice 
The red wine of Normandy fair. 


His thousand ships on the ocean 
He seemed again to see, 

His standards of victory olden, 

And, dark on the gonfanons golden, 
The lionsof Normandy, three. 


He had armies to do his bidding, 
And vassals his will to attend; 
From the banks of the Dee to the Humber 
He had lordly estates without number, 
But not a single friend. 


The king to the moonlit terrace 
His conquered nobles led, 
The palace was filled with gladness, 
But his heart was heavy with sadness, 
And he gazed on the sea, and said— 
I 
On arid wastes the lilies grow, 
On lonely graves the fern, 
But friendships that I used to know 
No more to me return. 
Ei. 
I’ve cleft the serried walls of steel, 
The Northern standards hewn, 
I've made the Scottish chieftains reel 
Beside their hosts bestrewn. 
IT. 
But when the moon—night’s silver sun— 
lllumes the Tweed or Dee, 
The minstrel's songs for victory won 
Return no joy to me. 
lV. 
I sit and dream beside the sea 
While hangs the moon above; 
The silvered tides come back to me, 
But not the tides of love. 
7. 
My treasures would I give to view, 
The face of heaven again, 
And walk the glad, green earth anew, 
Unstained, 'mid stainless men. 
VI. 
The consciousness of inward worth 
Is greater than renown, 
The circle round a yeoman’s hearth 
Is better than a crown. 
Vil. 
I'd give thy crown, O Normandy ! 
O England, give thy throne 
But one true smile again to see, 
And one true friend to own! 





So spake the king! The golden moon 
Hung in the golden air, 

And sweet the winstrel’s charmed rune, 

And sweet the wandering balms of June 
Came to the terrace fair; 

But love’s warm sense and friendship’s boon 
Calmed not his brow of care. 








CURRENT DELUSIONS. 
{1.—THE “BALANCE OF TRADE” AND THE 
“DRAIN OF GOLD.” 
By T. G. SHEARMAN. 

N the former article on this subject we prom- 
I ised to answer the popular objection to the 
‘*drain of gold” as a consequence of the so-called 
‘adverse balance of trade.” Many who admit 
that a healthy business requires that we should 
import more tban we export still insist that the 
country is in danger if the difference does not 
consist in gold and silver. And when instead of 
importing specie we are largely exporting it they 
live in momentary apprehension of national bank- 
ruptcy. 

We despair of ever giving any more neat, con- 
clusive and sagacious answer to the questions 
arising upon this point than was given by Mr. 
Toots, in that moment of happy inspiration when, 
in reply to Mr. Baps’s anxious inquiry ‘‘ What 
shall we do with the excess of our imports when 
they come to drain our gold?” he replied, ‘‘ Cook 
’em!” But as even Mr. Baps is said to have 
thought that this would hardly do, we must goa 
little further into the subject. 

And first, our country has for thirty years pro. 
duced more specie than it could use. There is no 
more reason, therefore, for regretting the export 
of this surplus specie than for regretting the ex- 
port of surplus wheat. Secondly, there is no 
article upon which less profit can be made than 
gold. Everybody knows its exact market value: 
everybody is willing to give that and nomore. It 
cannot be turned over and over into new forms of 
productiveness, as ordinary merchandize can— 
not, at least, so long as it remains in the form of 
money. Iron can be transformed into steel, steel 
into knives, knives can be used to carve wood, 
wooden implements can be used for the produc- 
tion of other useful articles; aod on every one of 





these successive steps in manufacture there is a 
distinct profit to the manufacturer, and a benefit 
to the race. But only a trifling amount of gold 
is used for productive purposes; and it cannot be 
thus used at all without destroying it as money. 
No one but a miser wants money for its own sake: 
all sensible men want it only for the purpose of 
speuding it upon something else. Why, then, 
should we not be glad to take bread, meat, cloth- 
ing, furniture, books, tools, and whatever else we 
want, without going through the form of receiv- 
ing gold and immediately paying it out again for 
these things, which we want more than gold? 
Here, again, every one recognizes the soundness 
of this reasoning in its application to individuals. 
Common sense should tell us that what is good 
for each one of us is good for all of us, and there. 
fore for the nation. 

It follows, therefore, that money, so far from 
being the most desirable article of importation, is 
generally the least desirable, and adds less than 
most other things to the real wealth and prosper- 
ity of the country. 

There remains one other question to be disposed 
of; namely, How it can be possible that all nations 
should, upon the whole, import more than they 
export/ This is very simple, when we attend to 
the real meaning of the words we use. Imports 
and exports are measured by a money valuation. 
America has a surplus of grain, and sends it to 
Europe. This grain is certainly worth less to 
Americans, who cannot eat it, than it is to Euro- 
peans, who are hungry for it. Let us therefore 
say that it is worth only $100,000,000 to America, 
but $110,000,000 to Europe. Europe pays for this 
grain by sending back iron and cloth which it has 
no use for, but which American farmers can use, 
and which, therefore, are worth only $100,000,000 
to Europe, But $110,000,000 to America. The 
tables of imports and exports will then show this 
result : 

America—Imports, $110,000,000; Exports, $L00,000,000, 
Europe— Imports, $110,000,000; Exports, $100,000,000, 
This is a fair illustration of the natural course of 
business. If tables of imports and exports are 
made up so as to show anything like the actual 
values they will show substantially these results. 
We have made no allowance for the freight on the 
shipments between the two continents, because 
that raises a separate question. Whichever coun- 
try owns the ships will, of course, import enough 
to pay for the freights. Just now England owns 
most of the ships sailing between America and 
England, and therefore adds most of the freight 
to her imports, and by so much increases the 

balance of trade against herself. 

In short, commerce between nations is con- 
ducted upon the the same principle as between 
individuals. Both sides must make a profit, or 
commerce soon stops. Profits are not made by 
one party taking money out of the other’s pocket. 
That is swindling, and is short-lived. Each party 
to an honest trade receives something which is of 
more value to him than it is to the other. The 
farmer has wheat which is worth nothing to him, 
because he cannot eat it all. The tailor has 
clothes which are worth noching to him, because 
he cannot wear them all. But the farmer wants 
the clothes and the tailor wants the wheat; and 
they make a trade upon which both make a 
handsome profit. That is just what different na- 
tions do with each other, when they have sense 
enough to Jet commerce alone, instead of spoiling 
it with hostile and mischievous legislation. 





THE MORMON QUESTION. 
By «a MEMBER OF THE NEW YoRK Bar. 
RIOR to 1862 it would have been difficult to 
show that polygamy iu Utah was unlawful. 
Every State had its law against having two wives; 
but in the Territory of Utah plural marriage had 
plausible claims to be deemed a peculiar institu- 
tion, not « crime. Congress, however, enacted 
such a law, which did not indeed name polygamy 
or mention Utah, but announced a punishment 
for the commission of bigamy within any of the 
Territories. Theoretically it made Mormon hus- 
bands amenable to fine and imprisonment. Prac- 
tically it was for years a dead letter; obstacles, 
for the time insuperable, prevented its enforce- 
ment. 
The first obstacle to give way was that civil 
government was in those years in the hands of the 





Mormon priesthood. There was a territorial gov- 
ernment emanating from Congress, but it was a 
shell; Brigham Young was the territorial Gover- 
nor; the hierarchy practically controlled the whole 
administration of civil affairs, and effectively in- 
fluenced whatever military rule was attempted. 
It was about 1870, under the brief but efficient 
governorship of General Shaffer, the first succes- 
sor of Young, that reasonable independence of tlie 
United States territorial government began to be 
really established. 

A second obstacle lay in the resolute, unani- 
mous spirit of resistance to the law of 1862 as un- 
constitutional. The Mormons claimed polygamy 
as a tenet of their religion, and sought shelter for 
it under that clause of the Constitution which 
declares Congress shall make no law prohibiting 
the free exercise of religion. So strong and influ- 
ential was this belief that Judge McKean, when 
initiating some years ago earnest proceedings to 
repress plural marriages, preferred to found them 
on a territorial statute for the punishment of lewd 
conduct rather than on the disputed Act of Con- 
gress. And itis probably true, as stated, that the 
test case which has lately been decided in the 
United States Sapreme Court sustaining this 
national law was arranged by consent. So confi- 
dent was Mormonism of prevailing, upon the con- 
stitutiopal question, that George Reynolds, a 
young and enthusiastic partisan, submitted to be 
convicted in the territorial court, expecting a tri- 
umphant reversal at Washington. He was disap- 
pointed. The Supreme Court has sustained the 
law. The protection accorded to religion is ad- 
judged to extend only to opinion, faith and wor- 
ship. The sentiments of the mind are free, but 
license in conduct is not assured; the authority of 
government to repress acts of immorality or 
courses which peril the peace and purity of the 
community caunot be embarrassed by cloaking 
them under a pretext of religion. The court has 
therefore swept away, irreversibly, that difficulty 
in enforcing the law which sprang from doubts oi 
its validity. 

Two obstacles yet remain; they have been seri- 
ous, and go far to account for the apparent inert- 
ness of United States authorities in Utah in past 
years; but they are of temporary nature. One 
has been the composition of juries. So long as 
jurors are drawn and summoned under a terri- 
torial law, as the Supreme Court (in 1871) has 
decided they may be until Congress prescribes a 
mode, the jury-box will generally comprise per- 
sons who are resolutely unfriendly to a conviction 
for polygamy. The other has been the difficulty 
of procuring evidence. The general law as to 
bigamy requires that two actual marriages should 
be proved. General reputation of marriage is not 
enough. When a grocer or a drygoods dealer 
sues the husband on a bill of goods ordered by 
his wife, evidence that the pair are living as mar- 
ried is sufficient on that point. Not so on a crim- 
inal trial; there the actual marriage must be 
proved. Persons who were present at each wedding 
are ordinarily sought for as necessary witnesses, 
and wany a prosecution fails for want of some 
legal proof of both marriages. In one trial the 
prisoner was shown to have wedded three ladies 
successively. No. 1 had lived after the marriage 
to No. 2, but had died before the marriage to 
No. 3. Unfortunately the indictment was found- 
ed upon the second and third marriages only, the 
first was not made a basis of complaint. And 
the judge ruled that the prisoner must be acquit- 
ted; the second marriage was no marriage, since 
the prisoner had a wife living at the time; hence 
it did not forbid him to make the third. Thus 
strict has the law been in requiring an actual 
marriage to be proved. And so long as this rule 
is maintained in Utah it practically prevents con- 
victions, by the flat refusal of all participants in 
the forbidden weddings to give any testimony 
about them. The ceremonies of ‘‘sealing” have 
been conducted in Endowment House, Mormons 
only present, and these under oath, and what 
they deemed high obligations of religion and 
patriotism, to preserve strict secrecy. But these 
matters of summoning juries and calling witnesses 
are under control of Congress. A law excluding 
polygamists from juries, and allowing the mar- 
riages to be proved without witnesses who were 
present at the ceremony, would remove these 


obstacles. 
At present the {aspect of the question before 
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Congress is understood to be that the agents of 
Mormondom are hopeless of perpetuating their 
social form against the will and law of the nation. 
They expect that the additional legislation needed 
for full enforcement of the law of 1862 will be 
granted. They plead, however, that the Govern- 
ment should forbear to prosecute for past mar- 
riages. Even if this lenity should be conceded, 
and past marriages tolerated on the condition 
that no new ones are formed, polygamy will have 
become ‘‘a relic.” 


LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
COWPER BVANGELIZED. 

HERE are in my library some sacred manu- 

scripts. They are not old and musty. They 
are not written on parchment. No famous signa- 
ture, no venerable age gives them a commercial 
value. Yet they are, some of them, of more 
value than any printed book can well be, because 
they are manuscripts; the unveiling of a sacred 
and secret experience; written not for a market, 
not for the public, not to instruct others, but 
simply to give utterance to thought and feeling 
that must find expression because the heart was 
surcharged with feeling. 

Such a manuscript lies before me as I write. It 
is not from a personal friend. Only the initials 
are appended; and I have already forgotten the 
writer’s name. The letter and the simple poem 
to which it is an introduction were given to me 
by the Christian friend to whom they were ad- 
dressed, and with them permission was given to 
make what use of them I should see fit. And I 
see no reason, on consideration, why they should 
remain locked up in the archives of my library. 

There are a great many Christians who seem to 
me to be like the Israelites in the wilderness; 
they are always on the march to the Promised 
Land, but never get any nearer to it. Once in a 
great while they climb a Mount Pisgah and take 
a look at the country from afar; but then they go 
down on the wrong side of the mountain and 
start off on their inconsequential journey again. 
I remember one good old saint, Father L——, who 
always opened his remarks at prayer-meeting with 
a sigh and an, ‘‘If I ever get to heaven.” I re- 
member another, who started in the  prayer- 
weeting one night the hymn ‘‘ His loving kind- 
ness, oh how free,” to the tune of Windham. 
That was many, many years ago, but I shall never 
forget the impression which that lugubrious sing- 
ing of that hymn of triumph made upon my sind. 
These men both believed in the possibility of a 
more victorious hope, though they entered not 
into it; but I have known men who repudiate 
the very notion of a victorious faith. They think 
it monstrous that a sinner should not believe, 
and equally monstrous that a saint should. If an 
impenitent doubts the readiness of Christ to re- 
ceive and save they charge it to total depravity ; 
if a saint is sure that Christ has received and 
saved, and consequently goes singing allalong the 
weary way, they count it equally a sign of total 
depravity. They imagine that it is a sign of grace 
to walk in darkness and a sign of fleshly pride to 
walk in the light. They dub any man a heretic 
who doubts that Christ promised his peace and 
his joy to bis disciples; but they dub him no 
less a heretic who thinks that the promise is ever 
fulfilled. Their favorite Psalm is the forty- 
second, with the last verse omitted; their favorite 
hymn Cowper's, ‘‘O for a closer walk with 
God,” or Newton’s, ‘‘’Tis a point I long to know.” 
I have sat silent so often while others sang these 
hymas, in which I could not join without carrying 
a lie on my lips to God, that the expression in the 
following letter and poem of restful yearning, of 
satisfied hungering, of unutterably joyful discon- 
tent, of the inexplicably sweet pain of desire ever 
satisfied and never sated, has been inexpressibly 
sacred to me; the more sacred because it was the 
unstudied utterance of a Christian heart which 
sang its song not for the public ear but asthe bird 
sings, for God and its mate. 

My Dear FRIEND: I wrote this hymn because I could 
never sing Cowper’s, of which it is a paraphrase. 

No blessedness in the past has ever equaled that which 
I know in the present in the service of the Lord, and there 
has never at any time been any point of my life in which 
I wished to go back to past experiences, the present always 
being richer and better and the future bright in prospect. 

Neither have I ever known any “aching void” in my 
heart since Jesus filled it in my childhood. 








From that time to the present He has been all sufficient 
to prevent my being obliged to utter that moan. 

He has not been a barren land to me, nor ever forsaken 
me, nor ever left me to desire *‘ the world,” nor aught else 
in his place. He has disciplined me, and bereaved me, and 
afflicted me, and given me his cup to drink; but he has 
always stood by and said, ‘‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 

I have never seen a day so stormy that I sighed for 
“peaceful hours” gone. Better in any storm with the pe- 
culiar and most tender love which the Lord bestows on 
his tempest-tossed ones than inacalm. Better the night and 
the waves, and the roaring of the sea, with Jesus at hand 
to say, ‘‘ It is 1; be not afraid,” than the hours of ordinary 
life when the intercourse is but ordinary. Do they ever 
see far into his great heart of love who were never obliged 
to cling to him in their anguish? Have they a clear appre 
ciation of his tendernesss who have never felt the firm 
grasp of his loving arm, when threatened with overwhelm- 
ing woes, or been lulled to sleep on his breast, having been 
permiited without reproach to sob out their grief there? 
Blessed thought, that human hearts can never outgrow 
that mighty loving heart. To his presence may we come 
in his time. 

O fora closer walk with God 
A higher, bolier frame, 
A brighter light upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb. 
Rick blessedness e’en now | know 
In converse with the Lord, 
Some quickening views are granted me 
Of Jesus and his word. 
But there are lengths and breadths of love 
My snirit would attain; 
Deep things of God which I would prove; 
Heights that I long to gain. 
And I would have this soul of mine 
Made glorious within, 
My Saviour’s chosen dwellling-place, 
Free from all taint of sin. 
The work is thine, O Holy Dove! 
I gladly welcome thee. 
Come in, blest Spirit of the Lord, 
Possess both mine and me. 
Thou knowest ail, thou canst do all, 
Bring captive every thought 
In swift obedience to bis will 
Whose blood my peace hath bought. 
Thus, henceforth, ’tis no longer [ 
But Corist that lives in me; 
To win me wholly for his own 
He died upon the tree. 
How close is now my walk with God, 
Calm and serene my frame, 
And heavenly light gilds ail the road 
I journey with the Lamb. 8. G. A. 
Toward the end of his life Dr. Muhlenberg re- 
wrote his famous hymn in a different strain, and 
gave it the curious title, ‘‘I would not live alway, 
Evangelized.” The unevangelized version lives, 
the other does not. I do not imagine that ‘‘ Cow- 
per Evangelized” will ever supplant the original, 
‘*O for a closer walk with God,” for Cowper, alas! 
echoes the common experience, the anonymous 
paraphrase ararer one. But itis a real experience 
and a blessed one, and is worth recording here if 
only that it may serve to stimulate some sighing 
Christians to become singing Christians; may in- 
cite some who imagine that living in Doubting 
Castle is Christian experience to try the key 
Prowise, and make their escape into the light and 
the liberty of the King’s Highway. 
Yours, etc., LAIcUus. 


BAYARD TAYLOR'S FUNERAL. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

** CY EEST thou a man diligent in his business? 

he shall stand before kings; he shall not 
stand before mean men.” Bayard Taylor had 
stood before kings, and around his coffin stood 
the great and noble of this world, the representa- 
tives of kings, governments, peoples, with the 
homage of sincere respect. ‘Ihe telegraph has 
doubtless conveyed to you all the particulars of 
Mr. Taylor’s death, and the journals have been 
filled with eulogies of his life. I shall not there- 
fore enter upon these topics, but I am sure the 
readers of the Christian Union will be interested 
in a simple description of his funeral. 

Mr. Taylor had occupied of late a spacious 
mansion in Behrenstrasse familiar to American 
travelers as the home of the Legation during the 
official term of Mr. Bancrott Davis. The large 
hall used for receptions was set apart for the funer- 
al services. At the head of the hall in the center 
stood the coffin, richly draped in black and 
covered with palm branches, ivy, laurel and 
wreaths of ruses; tributes of princes, ambassadors 
and personal friends. 

It is the German custom at a funeral to have 
the room darkened and turned into a conserva- 
tory lighted with candles, but here, in better taste, 
the free light of heaven was let into the ball, and 
there was nothing to cast over it an aspect of 





gloom. The floral decorations themselves, though 
rich and abuudant, were arranged in ‘accordance 
with that chaste simplicity which characterized 
the departed poet. Not this main hall only but 
the adjacent rooms were thronged with a solemn 
and imposing company, grouping all ranks and 
conditions of official and private life. At the 
head of the coffin stood the friend who at the 
request of the faynily conducted the buriai service. 
Behind him were the flags of the United States 
and of Germany wreathed together in mourniug. 
At bis immediate right were the family and their 
intimate friends, and the whole length of the hall on 
that side was liued with rows of ladies, American, 
English, German, attired in black. At his left 
stood a triple row of high otticials of the State; his 
Majesty the Emperor was represented by his 
general adjutant, the Crown Prince by his per- 
sonal adjutant, and the Guard du Corps by the 
captain of the horse, all in uniforms resplendent 
with orders. The Foreign Office of the German 
governinent was represented by its two chief 
secretaries. All the foreign ambassadors, includ- 
ing those of China and Japan, were present in 
full dress with the exception of two, who being 
detained by illness sent their wilitary attachés. 
This section of the hall was both notable with 
eminent personalities and briltiant with civil and 
wilitary powp. Then cawe members of princely 
and noble houses, inewbers of the Ruyal and the 
Imperial Parliaments, professors of the university, 
and the most distinguished literary and public 
meu ot Berlin. The whole intervening space was 
tiled with atbrong of American citizens, native 
and naturalized, and of English and German 
friends overflowing into the adjacent chambers. 
The whole scene was one tor the poet himself to 
picture. 

Reminding his hearers how recently he had 
been called to conduct aservice in commemoration 
of William Cullen Bryant, the speaker gave an 
outline of the younger but more famous poet 
whose name was a household word not in Amer- 
ica alone, but equally in Germany. The sketch 
of Bayard Taylor’s literary and public career was 
accompanied with obvious moral suggestions, and 
it was with the hush of the grave that men of the 
highest stations in diplomacy, in government end 
in war listened to the words of a stranger remind- 
ing them that in the presence of Death all dis- 
tinctions are leveled, and only the man himself, 
the life, the character, the spiritual, the jm- 
mortal are to be thought of before Him who is 
the Judge ot all. These words were pointed by 
citations from Mr. Taylor’s latest poem, ‘‘ Prince 
Deukalion.” 

The American speaker was followed by Mr. 
Taylor's most intimate friend among German 
authors, Berthold Auerbach, who, apostrophizing 
the departed spirit of Taylor in a few stirring 
words, poured forth the sorrow and sympathy of 
Germany tor such a loss, 

As Mr. Taylor and his family while cherishing 
profound religious conviction and feeling had no 
formal church connection, the triend who officiated 
used in part the office of the Church of Euvgland 
for the burial of the dead, with these additional 
prayers prepared tor the occasion: 

O God, the Father of all mercies, who of the gentleness 
of thy grace hast declared Thyself the God of the widow 
and the Father of the fatherless, we commend unto Thee 
thy servants, the widow and the fatherless of this house- 
hold, beseeching Thee to fill their hearts with grateful 
memories of thy past goodness, with the present coasola- 
tions of thy Spirit, and with the good hope of everlasting 
life. Grant, also, thy blessing upon the parents whose 
serene age is clouded by this sorrow. And when they too 
shal) walk through the valley of the shadow of death may 
thy rod and thy staff comfort them. Grant, O Lord, that 
ali the kindred of this bereaved family may be joined at 
last in the tamily of thy redeemed in heaven. And this 
we ask for Jesus’ sake. 





Almighty God, the Giver of all good gifts, we bless Thee 
for the mauifoid gifts and graces wherewith Thou didst 
endue this thy servant for the offices of public trust and 
duty to which he wus called; and we humbly pray that 
his zeal, truth, and fidelity in every calling may be an ex- 
ample to all who are in the service of the State, keeping 
them in remembrance of Thee, the Supreme Ruler and 
Judge of all, to whom every one of us must give account. 
And O Lord, the Father of all nations, look down with pity, 
we beseech Thee, upon the kindred peoples which are 
bcowed before Thee in this commou sorrow. Bless thy ser- 
vant the President of the United States, bless thy servant 
the Emperor of Germany, bless all these thy servants the 
representatives of Powers and Peoples here gathered to- 
gether, and grant that they may so order the atfairs com- 
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mitted to their trust as shall inure to the peace and welfare 
of all mankind and to the glory of thy holy name, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

I think all readers of a catholic spirit will agree 
that this procedure was preferable to an exclusive 
use of the Church of England office, with its lack 
of specific application, or to extemporaneous ut- 
terances in presence of a mixed foreign assembly 
accustomed to liturgical forms. 

There was an imposing proeession from the 
house to the Jerusalem church-yard at Belle 
Alliance Platz; the State carriages of the Emperor 
and Empress, each with six coal-black horses, car- 
riages of the Crown Prince and other princes, of 
Ambassadors and of private friends. 

Along the route the streets were thronged with 
spectators. With a brief prayer the remains were 
deposited in a tomb where they will rest till trans- 
ported to America. The Emperor and the Em- 
press have shown Mrs. Taylor every possible mark 
of attention and sympathy. It is beautiful to see 
how thoroughly human are those in high places 
when touched by sorrow. I earnestly hope that 
our own Government will not content itself with 
verbal expressions of sympathy for the family, but 
will either continue Mr. Taylor’s salary for the 
year or make some other return for the heavy 


outlay which has come to naught. 
BERLINER. 
BERLIN, Dec. 25, 1878. 








THREE BOSTON CHURCHES. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Syne the breaking up, or falling in, or what- 

ever else the fate may be called that has 
overtaken Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ New England Church,” 
there remain three places of worship in Boston 
which exert an attractive force upon the regions 
round about. Commonly speaking, each Boston 
Chureh—the Mt. Vernon, St. Paul’s, Bromfield 
St.—has its own private circle of attendants, who 
live in the city and come and go without observa- 
tion. But there are three exceptions to the rule. 
Three churches stand out from the others in re- 
spect to not only the size but the cosmopolitanism, 
so to speak, of their Congregations. 

The first of these is known as the Tremont 
Temple, and is of the Baptist ‘‘ persuasion.” 
Everybody who knows Boston knows the Tremont 
Temple. It is only a lesser Music Hall. Large, 
central, accessible, with quite as much of the 
atmosphere of tbe lecture-room as of the sanctu- 
ary, it invites and secures each Sunday a 
thronged congregation, easily the largest preached 
to by any Boston pastor. The preacher is the 
Rev. Dr. Geo. C. Lorimer, who was once an actor, 
and who has carried into the pulpit, or rather 
upon the platform, much of the action and man- 
ner of the stage. There is not probably a suburb 
within ten miles radius of the State House which 
does not contribute one or more hearers to every 
Sunday audience at the Temple. I say audience 
rather than congregation, for the associations of 
the place combine to suggest the former word. 
A printed ‘‘ order of exercises” is furnished anew 
every Sunday, outlining the service, containing 
the hymns, and furnishing various particulars of 
the church and its work: an excellent plan fora 
place of popular gathering like this. The Tre- 
mont Temple unquestionably is doing great good. 
Its minister is a godly and gifted man. It catches 
many people who would not find their way into 
the ‘‘churches.” And the multitudes whom it 
acommodates must carry away good with them, 
even if many individuals among them come 
neither often nor regularly. 

The second church referred to is Trinity, Epis- 
copal, Phillips Brooks rector. Neither in its 
situation, away down on the Back Bay, nor in 
its character, that of a grand and magnificent 
cathedral pile, is Trinity fitted to be a meeting- 
place of the people. Yet such it is in a very 
great degree. It never opens its doors upon the 
Sabbath but to be filled, and it is very spacious. 
It gathers indisputably the largest church congre- 
gation proper in Boston. And its congregation is 
largely promiscuous. There is a church in Boston 
which calls itself ‘‘the People’s Church,” and 
there have been ministers who called themselves 
‘‘the people’s minister”; Trinity and Phillips 
Brooks are both, witbout assuming the name. 
There is not a suburb of Boston which does not 
feel the attractive force of this remarkable pulpit. 
One town twenty miles away could be mentioned 





which sends a regular worshiper every Sunday to 
Trinity; and I know a lady of Newport, R. L., 
who comes statedly at a certain season of every 
year to worship there—just as the devout Jew of 
old used to go upto Jerusalem. It is a tavorite 
resort of such’of the Harvard College students as 
are emancipated from the rule of a compulsory 
attendance elsewhere. Mr. Brooks has assistance, 
but he is almost always in his own pulpit, grave, 
earnest, impressive. The Holy Communion is 
celebrated twice on its appointed days, to accom- 
modate the members who communicate. There 
is frequently a third service Sunday evening. 
There is regularly a mid-week evening service. 
And steadily, to each and all, the stream of inter- 
ested, edified hearers pours in and on. 

It is a somewhat singular fact that the third 
Boston church which shares with these two the 
distinction of drawing most largely from sur- 
rounding communities is also Episcopal, but at 
the extreme opposite pole from Trinity in many 
matters of faith and practice. About the only 
thing which the Church of the Advent and 
Tiinily can be said to have in common is a celi- 
bate ministry! But the ‘‘ mission priests” who 
are in charge of the Church of the Advent are 
celibates by vow; and the same vow binds them 
to ‘‘poverty” and ‘‘obedience.” There are three 
or four of them, the best known being Father 
Grafton and Father Hall, Their brotherhood, 
the Society of St. John the Evangelist, is of Eng- 
lish origin, having its ‘‘ Mother House” at Cowley, 
near Oxford. Father Benson, a man of many 
Newman-like qualities, is the Superior of the 
Order. Its members are charged with missionary 
and parochial work in various parts of the world, 
though I believe the only parishes which they ad- 
minister in this country are that of the Advent 
here in Boston and St. Clement’s in Philadelphia, 

In forms of faith and points of ritual the Church 
of the Advent is probably as nearly like a Roman 
Catholic church as it is possible for a church to 
be and hold its place in the Episcopal commun- 
ion. The Episcopal Church has lately been called 
the ‘‘roomiest” in America. If so, then Trinity 
is on one side of the ‘‘ room,” and the Church of 
the Advent on the other. The ‘‘Parish Almanac,” 
published by the latter, a copy of which is before 
me as I write, is the manual of a fervent faith and 
a busy life. All the sittings in the church are 
free, and the expenses are met absolutely by free- 
offerings. The clergy live in a House by them- 
selves, conducted on monastic principles; and 
having food :nd raiment are content. There are 
several services daily throughout the year, one of 
which is the Holy Communion. A priest is 
statedly in attendance to received confessions, 
and it is understood, I believe, that confession is 
a desirable preliminary to the Communion, and 
that the Communion should be received fasting. 
A Parish Guild engages women in specified forms 
of charitable work. The Sisters of St. Margaret 
conduct a boarding and day school for girls, and 
a similar school for boys in connection with the 
Choir House is in successful operation. In a word, 
the Church is a thoroughly organized establish- 
ment, carrying on a carefully systematized work, 
and administered by a firm but gentle govern- 


ment. 
It would be the uniform testimony, 1 think, of 


all who are acquainted with the religious life and 
activity of Boston that a more truly single-hearted, 
devoted, holy, and useful band of ministers is not 
to be found in the city than these mission priests 
of the Church of the Advent. ‘‘They are good 
men” is the universal and emphatic testimony of 
those who know them. Silently, unobtrusively, 
faithfully, they pursue their calling, meddling with 
nobody else’s business, but performing their own 
with a goodly zeal which ought to be a public 
lesson. Their views are peculiar; but certainly 
they have a right to them. Their ways are not 
common; but certainly there is room for them. 
The result of their method, and the working of 
it, has been aslow and steady growth of the parish 
until now it is one of the largest and most 
influential in the city, and its almost incessant 
congregations are made up of a very widely repre- 
sentative material. There are hundreds of per- 
sons, not only in Boston but in the  utskirts, who, 
wearied of the hollow formalities and cold per- 
functoriness which too often ere imposed upon 
them elsewhere, have been attracted by the spec- 
tacle of this quiet energy of the Advent Fathers— 
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a sort of apparition let down out of the Middle 
Ages—and have surrendered to its influence. 
There is no danger, I suspect, that the Church 
of the Advent will make inroads upon the congre- 
gations of Tremont Temple or Trinity Church, 
but the new house of worship near the head of 
Beacon Street which is soon to be entered will 
give it a fresh hold upon the community, and its 
place was long since fixed as that of a most potent 
factor in our religious life and experience. 
ELLERY. 








NEW MEXICO AND ITS PEOPLE. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HIS is altogether a strange region—so strange that 

itis difficult to realize that it is under our own 
Government and a part of our own country. The 
American flag, floating over the Army Headquarters, 
the Government buildings and officers’ quarters, is 
about the only familiar feature. The city is almost 
entirely made up of one-story adobe buildings with flat 
roofs, covered with earth, on streets in irregular order. 
The Plaza is quite a pretty square, about 400 feet on 
each side, on which front the principal buildings, stores, 
banks, Governor’s rooms, etc. 

The terminus of the Denver and Rio Grande (narrow 
gauge) Railway is at Alamasa, 250 miles south from 
Denver. From this place, lying in the valley of the 
Rio Grande del Norte, the only public conveyance to 
Santa Fé, some 160 or 170 miles, is by what is termed a 
‘“buck-board ” stage—boards connecting the two axle- 
trees of a wagon with two seats, but no cover or 
springs, on which the passengers ride for about thirty 
consecutive hours, Everything all the way down the 
valley is of an entirely foreiga look. All is Mexican 
and Roman Catholic. The language is Spanish. Oc- 
casionally one meets a man who speaks plain homely 
English; and 1n one instance a brisk elderly man at 
whose house we stopped over night came into the room 
and spoke so naturally that I looked up in surprise. 
‘* You talk like a regular Yankee!” I exclaimed. 

‘* And so I am,” said he. 

‘* How long have you been in this country?” 

‘* About sixteen years,” 

‘** Long enough to have made your fortune.” 

‘Yes, only I haven’t been in Juck.” 

‘*Did you bring a wooden bam with you?” 

‘*No, but I have got a wooden nutmeg. Mr. Loomis, 
of Hartford, sent me one made from the Charter O:k.” 

And, sure enough, he brought it out and showed it, 
well cared for in a small paper box. 

The houses, singly or in towns, are made of mud 
bricks and are by no means sightly or inviting, and yet, 
as comforts often go by contrasts, the interiors are very 
comfortable. On the afternoon of the second day we 
drove up to a dilapidated yateway in what, outside, was 
a naked wall and which I supposed was simply a place 
for stabling the horses, but there was no more in- 
viting place in sight. As we drove in I was surprised 
to see how cheery the place looked. The house was on 
three sides of a court, or ‘‘ placita,”’ whitewashed and 
quite clean-looking. We were provided with two 
rooms having eartir floors, which were soon brushed 
over and covered with bits of carpet, while a fire was 
quickly made of pinon wood in the funniest little fire- 
place I ever saw, built in a corner, of cone shape and 
about two feet high, with one-third of the size open. The 
wood is stood on end, and I was surprised again to find 
how much heat is given out by a small handful. The 
weather is much colder than I expected to fiad it. The 
mountains arouod are covered with snow, and there 
have been several snow storms since I have been here. 
Yesterday I saw some boys oa a pond preparing to 
skate. All this, while unexpected t» me, seems not un- 
reasonable when I learn that the altitude of Sania Fé is 
a thousand feet above that of Mount Washington. 

The people of the country, taken with ali the varie- 
ties of accessories, are a constaut reminder of the Old 
World. The droves of burros (booros, or donkeys) with 
loads of wood or grain or other produce strapped on 
their backs—sometimes with two people on one patient 
little fellow; the plows, which are crooked pieces of 
wood; the carts with wheels six inches thick of solid 
wood, sometimes not a particle of iron as large as a nail 
in the whole vehicle; these are sume of their rude im- 
plements and methods, 

There is some—but very little—improvement making 
way in this region, The R man Catholic religion pre- 
vails, and operates to prevent the establishing of schools 
not seciarian. This istrue as to some of the Indian 
pueblos, where the Agent of the Indian Bureau desired to 
establish one. The lack of education has teaded to 
check all progress and throw a blight over the whole 
country, and these people are voters. There is much 
impressiveness to me in noti: g how, in years gone by, 
this region received baptism in the forms of Chris- 
tianity, in the names of Santa Fé, or Holy Faith; 
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Santa Cruz, or Holy Cross; Sangre de Christo, or Blood 
of Christ, mountains. Along the wayside are rudely- 
constructed crosses rupported by a pile of stones or 
planted in the earth; and away upon the moun- 
tains one 1s marked out on the rocks, Men who plant 
the flag of their country in different places or on 
newly discovered lands are commended for their pa- 
triotism: what of the men, who, when they entered 
this land, marked it with the emblems of Christian 
faith? 

The agent of the Pueblo Indians is located at Santa Fé. 
They are called ‘*‘ Pueblos” because they live in towns— 
Pueblo beirg equivalent for town or village. They are 
a very interesting people, quiet and peaceable, support- 
ing themselves by farming, fruit raising, and making a 
rude kind of pottery. They make large globe-shaped 
water jars, holding two or three gallons, which the 
women carry on their heads with the greatest facility; 
and seeing their method of carrying water and of mak- 
ing bricks—with mud in which straw is mixed, then 
diied in the sun—it is not difficult to realize the times 
of the Hebrews and Egyptians which we read about in 
the Old Testament Scriptures, 

The Pueblos have nineteen villages at various dis- 
tances and directions from here, ranging up to one 
hundred and fifty miles, and number about nine thou- 
sand people. At four places there are schools, under 
the joint care of the Government and the Presbyterian 
Board, which are in a promising condition, 

On my way down the valley I visited the Pueblo of 
Taos, which is claimed to have been settled tbree hun- 
dred years ago. It is a cluster or pile of dwellings or 
apartments, of rude castellated and turreted form, three 
stories high, the second and third stories setting back 
from the front line of the story below. The en- 
trances to the apartments are from the top, reached by 
ladders from the outside. There are two of these clus- 
ters or groups at this pueblo, tenanted by nearly four 
hundred people. Their ovens are on the ground, of 
Mexican style, which is like a large cone-shaped bee- 
hive, and about the only symmetrical shaped object of 
their construction. These, 1 believe, serve for hen- 
roosts and dog-houses with the Mexicans when not used 
for baking. The Pueblos are fire-worshipers; at least 
they have their ‘ Estufas,” or fire-chambers, where 
fires are kept burning constantly. This is more sacred 
than the Cath: lic rites. Montezuma is their god, as I 
understand, At Taos the “ Estufa” is a short distance 
from their dwelling, underground. The top is elevated 
slightly above the surface, and the entran2e guarded by 
a rude picket fence. I went down a ladder into a cir- 
cular, dark chamber where a young man almost nude 
was terding the fire—a large bed of ecoa's. I was toid 
that he rarely, if at all, leaves this chamber, where the 
Indiaas have their religious rites and ceremonies. 
While these Indians use the Spanish language they also 
have a dialect of their own, and this dialect is not the 
same in all the pueblos, and not understood sometimes 
by the next nearest pueblo. They all have officers, 
regularly chosen to serve for one year, consisting of a 
governor avd various subordinate officers whom they 
implicitly obey for the term of service. It is said there 
are always two parties in a pueblo, and the choice of 
officers is conceded to tbat party which in a competitive 
contest or foot-racing and athletic games shows its 
superiority. 

Some of these people make beautiful blankets. The 
Navajoes also, whom I expect to visit, make blankets 
whico bring large prices, some as high as fifty or sixty 
dollars. The Navajoes’ reservation, two huudred avd 
thirty miles from here, has in it the famous Canon du 
Chille, where are to be found the remarkable and inac- 
cessible remains of ‘‘cliff bouses’”—when or by whom 
built, or how they were entered and occupied, hundreds 
of feet from both top and bottom of these perpendicular 
walls, no one can yet tell. 

Beyond the Navajoes, some ninety miles, are the Mo- 
quis Pueblos. These have built their h.uses or pueblo- 
towns on naked ledges of rocks which jut out into the 
plains, above which they stand at an elevation of several 
hundreds of feet. Their land lies below, aud all their 
supplies, even of water, are carried up to their dwell- 
ings. These people are to de seen, so I am told, look- 
ing out from tbese heights for the rising sun, which to 
them is an object of worship. Somewhat like the 
heathen of other lands, they have also their wooden 
images or gods. 


Santa Fe, New MExIco, } 
Dee, 2d, 1878, ) 








—Though there be no light in your candle, yet if it 
doth but smoke, Jesus Christ will not put it out; he 
will not quench the sparkles that are left in your flax. 
Is your strong man become a reed? yet Christ will not 
’ break that, such is his mercy. Ob, have you a remnant 
left, even a fittle remnant, and is that ready to die? 
Yet be awake, and strengthen the things which remain, 
that are ready to die, and Christ will save you.—[Gabriel 
Powel. 1574. 





DR. EVERTS, OF CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


HE retirement of Dr. W. W. Everts from his 

twenty years’ pastoral charge of the First Baptist 
Church, and from the city, leaves not only that mother 
church in sorrow and ecclesiastical widowhood, but the 
general affairs of that communion in the Northwest 
somewhat acepbalous. This man, for a score of years, 
bas been an inspiration to his denomination in all that 
region whose metropolis is Chicago. On Sunday last, 
as his farewell discourse to a very large ard tearful 
audience, he repeated his first sermon to the same 
church on ‘‘ The Consciousness of Faitb.” And in 
course of the Sacrament of the Supper which followed, 
the strong pioneer and fearless leader was broken with 
emotion and sank down, and through a moment no 
sound above sobbing was heard in all the house. It was 
the scene of a father’s self-banishment from a large and 
lovirg household, 

Dr. Everts’s life is a striking illustration of the faith 
and courage that overcome obstacles. Life was thrust 
upon him among tue Green Mountains in 1814, and he 
approaches his sixty-sixth year tall, strong, of well kept 
silver hair and beard, a bright eye, animated and 
slightly dramatic still in all his actions. He was a half 
orphan before he was out of infancy, and stubbed out 
his barefooted youth upon a rough farm witb none but 
forced opportunities for learning. But he learned 
enough to dream of college, and at seventeen he walked 
the one hundred and fifty; miles between bome and 
Hamilton College, reaching there with but twenty- 
eight shillings in his pocket. For eight subsequent 
years, however, he paid his way by hard work, even 
taking up the ashes from the college s‘oves and selling 
them. What a fine mental fire may be kindled with 
cold cinders! But he was happy in his sackcloth and 
ashes, and his education came out clean, with the com- 
pliment of a pastoral settlement, a year before taking 
his diploma in theology, at the beautiful village of 
Earlville in the Chenango valley. 

The first pastoral work of Dr. Everts, after gradua- 
tion in 89, was in New York City in connection with 
the Tabernacle Baptist Church, where he remained 
three years, then eight years with St. John’s Church. 
While in New York he inaugurated what has been the 
ruling motive of bis ministry even till to-day—church 
extension, planting and caring for mission posts till they 
grow into self-sustaining societies, He also thus early 
became warm in his anti-slavery utterances, a sentiment 
he never disguised, even tbrough a pastorate of seven 
years in Louisville, Kentucky. All patriotic Chicago 
recalls with pride his brave strong words for Union and 
Liberty throughout the war. 

His energy overworked even his excellent physique, 
and in 1850 Dr. Everts went to Europe for a year of 
rest. On returning he sought further rest by going into 
the green country as pastor of a small church at Wheat- 
land, New York, where there was ouvly a post office. 
But he ‘‘ rested” there two years by building three new 
churches around the lone cross-roads chapel he called 
home. He then beld in hand two calls simultaneously, 
from Chicago and Louisville, and chose the Southern 
climate, His work there was a grand one for Baptist 
interests, being the foundation of their present semi- 
nary. But it became too warm for him south of the 
Ohio, and he became ‘* too warm” to retain a feeling of 
domestic safety in the presence of Kentucky chivalry, 
aud, in the Fall of '59, just as John Brown’s soul began its 
marching on, he came to Chicago at tbe renewed request 
of the First Church. Three of his Louisville deacons 
came with him, and are chief mourners at his retire- 
ment. 

Dr. Everts’s career in Chicago has been the most event- 
ful of bis life, and has linked him in love to a very wide 
constituency. The impromptu push and good cheer of 
the man have opened to him the hearts of the wisest ma- 
jority of his own people; his catholic courtesy has won 
him the hand of good-fellowsbip with all other denomi- 
nations, and his public spirit has given him bigh position 
as agood citizen among all good citizens. Chicago’s good- 
will towards him bas widened into the goodwill of all 
the Northwest, for throughout Illinois, Indiana, Western 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Nebraska he has dedi- 
cated more Baptist churches, with aid in paying for 
them, than avy score of his clerical kindred. Dr. 
Everts found the First Church worrying over a debt of 
$14,000, for whose payment he made full provision in 
six weeks. The society then occupied its first site, 
facing the Court House square, which, in 1864, it sold 
to the Board of Trade, whose Chamber «f Commerce 
and questionable practices still hauat the place of pio- 
neer prayer. Then, if to be ‘‘ generous to a fauit” be a 
fault, Dr. Everts illustrated his characteristic fault; he 
persuaded the church to donate about one-half its 
proceeds of sale in aid of needy outside churches. His 
society then built on Wabash Avenue and Hubbard 
Court at a cost of $175,000. The great fire of 1871 
came near it on the north, and the great fire of 1874 


turned it into ashes, The present very handsome house | 


was then built, but away to the south on Thirty-first 
street, resulting in a divided congregation, some division 
of feeling, upon a falling market, and largely on bor- 
rowed funds. Debts and lawsuits have added to the 
church divisions and depleted the congregation. The 
pastor, therefore, against the wish of the large majority 
of his people, for reas.ns of rest and to be wholly out 
of the way of the minority, and possibly to let the weak 
ones learn their weakness by experience, resigns uncon- 
ditionally. But he leaves the society with the assurance, 
largely due to his efforts, of compromising its debts on 
the remarkable basis of paying $30,000 for $80,000. 
The church, like its personal endorsers, is crushed by 
the avalanche of protracted bard times, and its cred- 
itors feel that necessity makes it wisdom to cut the loaf 
in two and take even the smaller end. 

Under the pastoral guidance of Dr. Everts, the First 
Church bas founded four mission churches in the city 
at large expense, and has helped them into independence, 
and has given Jiberal aid to a number of suburban 
churches. The pastor and bis church have always 
taken large interest in the Baptist College, Chicago Uuni- 
versity, his personal efforts securing it abvut $150,000. 
But differences of administration having arisen, under 
mutual promises of retirement to secure a complete 
change of adminstration Dr. Everts resigned his office 
of trustee. The other resignations, however, were not 
put in, and there are too many fussils in its management 
to admit of the best vitality and usefulness. The doctor 
also originated and fostered the scheme that has grown 
into tbe Baptist Theological Seminary. He is also the 
author of several religious volumes of good report. 

Dr. Everts is very democratic and hearty among the 
people, yet decidedly autocratic in government, and 
very positive, perhaps dogmatic, in his pulpit utter- 
ances. He is never misunderstood in his words, 
though it has sometimes been otuerwise as to motives. 
He uses a vocabulary of strong language ia full blossom 
summer and winter. His logic wears illustrations in 
good fashion. Years have somewhat mellowed him, 
and though he leaves Chicago he wi!l always be a plea- 
sant and encouraging memory in its religious and its 
moral circles, He goes to visit his clerical son in Provi- 
dence, R. I., and will pass the spring in California. 

CuIcaGo, Jan, 11. J.C. A. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE HIGHER USES: OF DESTRUCT- 
IVENESS.* 

“ They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: 
for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as 
the waters cover the sea,’’—ISA. xi., 9. 

HE Jews were not without retrospect; yet the emi- 

nent men of this nation stood distinguished from 
men of other tongues and nationalities im that they 
looked not backward to a golden age, but forward toa 
coming age of gold. This was not the peculiarity of 
any other people that I am aware of. You will find 
nowhere more sad lamentations than in the Latin litera- 
ture, and in the Greek as well, as to the future of the 
human race. In general, with the best thinkers and the 
most sensitive moral natures, it is true that they had a 
kind of qualified despair of the outcome of society and 
of human life; but above the distemperatures, the con- 
fusion, and the roar of war and of cruelty, there arose, 
in the minds of the prophets, far down beyond, a glow- 
ing horizon, They were as men entrapped in a far 
polar region in ice, with their prow toward the south, 
knowing that there was a summer-land in that direc- 
tion. Although it was difficult to escape out of their 
environments and reach that summer laud, it was there, 
and it waited for those who should inherit it. And we 
find all the way through, from beginning to end, in 
times of the deepest darkness and despondency this 
voice of hope. There was always reason for singing. 
There was always a note of exultation that came out 
from the midst of the wails of despair; and that was, 
‘* However bad things are, and are hkely to be, there is 
a better time coming.” This was the one thing that 
raised them higher than their congeners, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, and the elders of Israel—namely, that 
the promise of God opened up a future. It was to bea 
great future; and it made no difference that they con- 
ceived of it ignobly and imperfectly, so that their con- 
ception never came to pass. They had full confidence 
in the future; they believed that there was to be a sun- 
rise, and that the sun was never to go down; and they 
were comforted. 

it is out of one of these forelookings that I have 
selected this passage; and I have selected it because it 
bears upon the most mysterious elements in the struct- 
ure of the world. There was a time when men under- 
took to give a philosophical statement to all the facts of 
modern experience simply in the light of the scientific 
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cere 
knowledge contained in the Bible; but the time has 
© me when men have ceased to look into the Bible for 
scientific knowledge; and are being taught, in part, to 
regard the Bible as the authority also of nature, and to 
believe that while God did inspire holy men to speak as 
they were moved by the Spirit, he also made revelations 
in other ways, so that the evolution of the humen race 
is learned to such an extent that all men who bave been 
able to advance their kind from a lower degree toa 
higher bave beev inspired to do it. There shall come a 
time, the prophet says (he foresaw it), when ‘‘ they 
shall pot hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ”— 
using, of course, the figures that were national, and 
therefore were fitted to those who read or beard. 

‘The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
L: rd ”’—as full as the bed of the +ea, or the ocean, is of 
waters. And what the effect shall be is told in a highly 
poetical manner. Natures shall be changed. 

“The wolf shall dwell with the lamb [not the lamb with the 
wolf], and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the 
calf and the young lion and the fatling together; and a little 
child sball lead them. And the cow and the bear shall feed 


[together]; their young ones shall lie down together; and 
the lion shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child 


shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned child sball 
put his hand on the cockatrice’ den. They shall not hurt 
nor destroy in all my boly mountain.” 

There shal! be universal peace. Aggression sball 
flourish no moie. Cruelty ad suffering shall die out 
of this world. 


Of course we are not to give a literal construction te 
these figures; but they are mighty when you render 
then as poetic emblems of a time when the principle of 
destroying shall bave ceased to act in its lower and 
coarser ways, avd whev, by the evolution of a Divine 
Providence, the whole of the inhabitants of the globe 
snall have risen to the higher uses of destructiveness. 

Why death entered the world, is not a troublesome 
question to answer: it is simply a question as to why 
immortality did not begin here. It is just such a ques- 
tion as, Whv was an apple made only the size of an 
apple, instead of being the size of a pumpkin? There 
are a million qu: stions as t) why things are as they are; 
and nobody is troubled with such questions. The trouble 
of looking out into the whole of life and its conditions 
is, not that there is a principle of death in the world, or 
that there is the termination of a cycle or circle, but that 
the infliction uf death should have been brought in; that 
men and animals should destroy one another. That 
there should have been a principle of destruction organ- 
ically wrought into the texture of things, first begin- 
ning, as ali things do, with remote suggestions, and then 
rising, step by step, until it becomes organized, devel- 
oped, symmetrized, and made a principle of universal 
activity—that is the question which has perplexed a 
great many. 

In any organized being we see that the principle of 
life itself is traced back, as it now stands, ‘o the grounds 
of physiology; but not so with the principle of destruc- 
tion. The bali that executes its errand has its force 
given to.'t by the explosion of powder; and the powder 
is destroyed; but an effect is produced by its destruc- 
tien. Now, every act of a man is the result of an ex- 
plosion, as it were, of a certain energiziug force; or of the 
liberation, by destruction, of that force. Not only every 
act, but every feeling and every thought, through the 
day, comes from tbe wasting of a given amount of sub- 
stance. Life is an act of destroying all the way through. 
So we see that the very condition of organized, sentient 
being has, at the bottom of it, working perpetually, a 
principle of destruction, When we look out upon the 
globe we see disintegration going on in all f. rms of in- 
organic matter; but soon we come to something very 
different from disintegration—wanton, universal waste. 
Take the rvots of plants that engineer their way in dark- 
ness underneath the ground, und that act upon the prin- 
ciple of selection. Every plant has, as it were, in its 
nature, a kind of galvanic battery; and it is unquestion- 
able that the roots of plants tend to destroy inorganic 
matter, or to change the forms in which it has existence 
—in other words, to reject portions of it, and to take up 
other portions, and to prepare for use the particles 
selected by the destruction of otber particles, or by the 
organization vf them into new conditions, Plant-life, 
therefore, is carried on by the perpetual process of dis- 
integration and destruction. 

No sooner is plant-life;developed, in the form of grass, 
for instance, than the herds feed on it as f od, and des- 
troy it. They eat it, thus destroying it, that something 
may be orgavized out of that which it has selected and 
purified. The ox a'd other animals, grazing in the 
fiel !, destroy that which has already destroyed the con-, 
ditions in *hich nanimate and inorganic matter existed. 
Tuen comes the man that eats the ox for bis daily food. 
So, by the destruction of the under classes in existence 
we gain the aliment by which we sustain life; and 
then, standing on that platform of destroying, we go 
forth to destroy; not, however, except in singular 
and extraordinary cas<s, upon a principle of cruelty, but 
as a method of undertaking to carry out the aims and 
processes and schemes that seem to us to be necessary. 





The principle of building better consists in destroy- 
ing; and if there be one thing that runs through life 
from center to circumference, so far as it comes witbin 
the reach of our knowledge, it is the grand fundamental 
element of destructiveness. Yet, at the advent, when 
the angels sang over the world, they sang what? Peace 
and good will. The organic tendencies of creation are 
as far as the east is from the west from the tendencies 
of the new life in Christ Jesus. ‘‘ Destroy if you would 
live,” is the voice of nature in its undertones; but there 
rises into the air above such sounds as these: ‘‘ The 
time is coming when they shall hurt and destroy no 
more in my holy mountain; and the earth shall be filled 
with radiant intelligence and peace; and the world shall 
lose its power of destroying; and the wolf shall dwell 
with the lamb; and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the calf end the young lion and the fatling 
shall come together without harming each other; and 
the little child sball frolic with the venomous destroyers; 
and there shall be perfect renovation”; avd surely that 
will be a perfect renovation, if it ever comes to pass, by 
which, as Doctor Watts ptrases it, ‘‘ Death itself shall 
die.” 

This tendency to put an end to destroying was avowed 
explicitly by our Master. When, on one occasion, he re- 
plied to a question that was addressed to him, ‘‘ I come 
not to destroy but to save,” he avowed himself as 
standing on an entirely different plane from that on 
which men had formerly stood, as the Herald of a new 
state of things. 

Now, if you look at this principle as it works in the 
world you will find that races exist by the voluntary 
destroying of other races. You will find, also, that 
there is in creation a central principle of enjoyment; 
that it is the nature of life to enjoy; that satisfaction is 
the drift of all forms of life; and that, within a limited 
sphere, larger or smaller according to the class you are 
inspecting, there is the capacity, greater or less both in 
scope and complexity, of having enjoyment. But right 
alongside of this capacity of erjoying stands the duty 
or necessity—necessity as applied to the unintellgent 
creation, and duty as applied to the higher races—of 
yielding one’s life for the sake of the happiness or 
welfare of others. These two things go together—life, 
and the capacity to enjoy it; and the duty of giving 
one’s life for the sake of creating others’ joy. 

Life in nature is not anything sacred. Nature thinks 
no more about abbreviating life than the housewife 
thinks of snapping off a piece of thread. She never 
thinks whether it is two feet long or one foot long; she 
breaks it off without minding whether it is longer or 
shorter; and nature is no less careless of life. It is pro- 
fuse in the production of it, and it is profuse in the 
destruction of it. To come into life is easy; the world 
is bringing vast swarms of living creatures into exist- 
ence; but right over against them is a principle which 
destroys life with equal profuseness, and apparently 
with almost as little thought. So you find two princi- 
ples, instead of one, in the world—one of destroying 
and one of enjoying; and they work on together. 

In a man that is very highly organized we find, as it 
were, the microcosm. We find introduced into his con- 
stitution that which represents what exists outside of 
him clear down to inorganic matter. In man the prin- 
ciple of destructiveness, to some extent, is fundamental 
and radica). No one isa perfect man who bas not in him 
that which the phrenologist calls ‘‘the faculty of de- 
structiveness.” That faculty is employed by men, in 
the first instance, for the purpose of self-defense—and 
defense from hunger as well as defense from aggression. 
In the primitive conditions of the human iace men had 
to defend themselves, and in the present conditions of 
the human race the majority of men have to defend 
themselves. They defend themselves from a thousand 
enemies, either covert or open; and the law of self- 
defense is simply the exertion of the fundamental in- 
stinct of combativeness and destructiveness to strike 
down those enemies; and if the enemy be 4 dangerous 
one to destroy it. 

But that is the lowest form in which this instinct 
manifests itself. It is necessary in this form before so- 
ciety is organized; and in society it is necessary where 
it isso imperfectly organized that men are not defended 
by laws and officers; and it is likewise necessary where 
men come in conflict with the great outlying creatures 
in creation whose nature it is to destroy—the serpent, 
the venomous insect, predatory beasts of prey, and the 
like. Under such circumstances men have reserved, as 
it were, this sword in a sheath. 

While, however, regarding man in his primitive con- 
dition in this world combativeness and destructiveness 
are the engines on which life depends, there is yet a 
steady tendency to diminish the sphere of their use. 
When, for example, a man is alone his safety depends 
upon his watchfulness on every side, and upon his des- 
troying everything that he supposes will be his enemy, 
and oftentimes upon his destroying strangers. During 
the savage condition of the human race a stranger was 
looked upon as a dangerous element; it was not known 
what he would do; and, as there were no prisons or 





jails, the easiest thing was to kill him—for when he 
was once dead he was out of the way; but you will ob- 
serve that there has been a steady improvement in this 
respect. When men came together and co-operated 
with each other it was not necessary that they should 
rely for their safety upon the use of combativeness and 
destructiveness. First they organized. By and by there 
came walls of defense; then there came towers and 
forts; then there came armies; and each one of these 
led more or less to the remission of the function of des- 
tructiveness in the individual. Tbe defense being 
organized implied the recession of the necessity of in- 
dividual defense. Therefore you will see that there is 
a steady growth and drift from the primary and lower 
conditions of destructiveness in society toward a condi- 
tion in which mankind can exist in plenary liberty, and 
yet not use the destroying principle. There is a tre- 
mendous enginery at the bottom of it; but there is a 
growth away from it implied in the conditions of civil- 
ized scciety. 

Well, dees the feeling of destructiveness die? No, it 
re-adapts itself. It lives with thunderous power yet; 
but it works in a new sphere, and takes on new adapta- 
tions. Just as you might conceive of a steam engine 
running in the basement of a building, and, by bands 
and straps, turning one wheel here and another there 
for the carrying on various kinds of business in the 
rooms above, so we may conceive of combativeness and 
destructiveness as producing effects in the higher 
realms of life. 

These elements were early self-defensory, and were 
used by men in the lower sphere to destroy as a means 
of livelibood things around about them, thus becoming 
the fundamental elements of constructiveness in the 
next higher sphere. How shall a man raise corn? By 
destroying old conditions of soil; by ripping up the 
ground, by turning it bottom side up, by plowing and 
harrowing it; and then by putting the seed into it. The 
process is one of violesce. How shall aman build a 


house? Not by respecting the rights of the oak and 
pine trees that are to be used in its construction. He 
chops them down, thus destroying their vitality. He 


hews them into appropriate shapes; and then he puts 
them in the places for which they are prepared. 

Combativeness and destructiveness are the architects, 
the engineers, the mechanics of numan society. Men 
plow through the very rock-ribbed hills; and by their 
explosive power they drive their way through mighty 
mountains that a path may be made for commerce. 
They make new rivers where they please. They sbut 
off the sea from its accustomed boints. They pierce 
the heavens and the earth. TT) bere and there 
with saw and chisel and plane z the primitive 
forms of nature to udapt them to | vants of human 
life and civilization. Thus they come men’s engines. 
They are the propelling forces of men of thought and 
enterprise. They are the power that lies behiad men 
to evable them to execute. They are the bow by which, 
in the affairs of life, the arrow is made to fly swiftly to 
its mark. They do not die. They live on and on. 
There is thunder in thes ul of every highly organized 
man; but there they have risen a step higher than the 
lowest sphere. 

As society advances and its material wants in its 
higher estate are relatively supplied, combuativeness and 
destructiveness, though they never cease, rise to yet 
higher functions. They lend themselves to the reason, 
to the will, tc the affections and to the moral senti- 
ments. And here is a very subtle and transcendent 
fact to be observed. If you find a man without com- 
bativeness and destructiveness, then you fiacd a man 
that is like grain which has not stiffness enough in the 
stem to enable it to stand up, aud which will break and 
fall down sand rot on the ground. A man must have 
combativeness and destructiveness if he is going tu have 
any backbone. That affection is of little value which 
has no power to send it with force. Love ought to fly 
like an arrow from a strong bow. It ought to speed 
like lightning. It ought to have intense power. Be- 
nevolence that has no energizing principle under it is 
moonshine, in which nothing grows; but benevolence 
that works into philanthropy, and defeads the unpro- 
tected, and slays the malignaut enemy, and carries 
blessings to the needy, and compels machinery to work 
for benevvlent euds, and builds ships that circum-avi- 
gate the globe for the good of mankind, and tears down 
mischiefs, and overcomes the devil—that has substance 
init. The benevolent man that cuts off the leg that is 
diseased and that would destroy the life of a fellow- 
man if it were not cut off, and who bas the energy 
which enables him to destroy for the sake of saving— 
he is a truly benevolent man; but the sapless man of 
benevolence, who faints when he sees a drop of blood— 
what use is he for a surgeon or anything else? You 


want to give a mana great deal of thunder if you are 
going to make much of him in the dire¢tion of be- 
nevolence. 

The man, therefore, who has c.mbativeness and de- 
structiveness in him, and knows how to use them so 
that they shall give vigor and intensity to his affections, 
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so that they shall make the will well-uigh omnipotent, 
so that they shall quicken the understanding, so that 
they sball propel the sentiments by which he as an 
orator affects his audience, destroying error, driving 
away Garkness, lighting up hope, and inspiring right 
purposes in them—that man has power to benefit his 
kind as no other man has. When you see combative- 
ness and destructiveness lending development and 
strength to the upper elements in a man then you see 
what may be called the civilizing and Christianizing 
forms of them, They become civilizing and Christian- 
izing in a man when the whole enginery of his soul is 
employed for cleansing his fellow men from filth, for 
lifting them out of degradation, for overthrowing their 
adversaries, for casting up the way of the Lord, for 
removing stumbling-blocks, for protecting them against 
those who would destroy them with vile liquors, for 
the destruction of gambling shops that tempt them to 
wickedness and wrong, and for rescuing them from all 
those pitfalls of lust and dens of hell that threaten to 
engulf them. 

Wherever influences are at work to raise men from 
their low estate there benevolence is acting under the 
energizing power of combativeness and destructiveness. 
These elements are indispensable. They run through- 
out the earth. They, or their equivalents, must exist, 
in so far as we can think of or imagine any such thing, 
forever an’ forever—and in no other being so tremen- 
dously as in God himself. 

Now, when the divine nature is interpreted to us it 
should be interpreted by symbols which we can under- 
stand. The principle of destructiveness may be, and 
is, very much misunderstood. The terrible figures in 
Scripture which speak of the ‘*‘ wrath” of God, of his 
‘* fury” that ‘‘ burns to the lowest hell,” and those other 
terrific metaphors that are employed in such a way as 
to keep out of view, to a great extent, that central vic- 
torious power of God which consists in his great good- 
ness turoughout the universe—these are made to take 
on forms which do not really interpret the interior 
divine nature. In men the elements of combativeness 
and destructiveness are more or less misunderstood, 
Combativeness, which in its lowest form has in it the 
tendency to destroy, becomes, when it rises to a higher 
plaue, a coustructive enginery; and when it rises still 
higher it becomes energized by moral feeling; and are 
we to suppose that among men it bas attained its bigh- 
est reach, and that in the soul of God it does not exist 
in a sweeterand purer and more transcendent form than 
we know of here? And yet men are led astray by the 
misunderstanding of certain texts, and are made to look 
upon God as if he were a mighty moaster, thundering 
through the universe, and almost devouring men with 
his wrath. In otber words, they reduce the very bigh- 
est form of destructiveness, which is benevolence, to the 
plane of its very lowest primal function in human life. 

This, then, is a brief and epitomized view of the na- 
ture, the scope and the function in humana life, so far 
as it is revealed in the individual and in society, of the 
principle of destroying; in its lowest estate, in its inter- 
mediate estate, and in its highest estate. During the 
transition from the beginning of human life up to the 
Advent, or the fullness of times, the race may be sup- 
posed to have been acting in only the lower range of 
their faculties, recognizing nothing higher than this, 
When this fullness of times came Christ revealed higher 
motives, a higher sphere, a better life, and a use of 
one’s self that seemed utterly opposed to the ,old way 
of using one’s self. Before Christ it was self-defense, 
everything in creation centering oo the necessity of its 
own life. After Christ it was, ‘‘ Lay your life down one 
foranother.” Before Christ it was, ‘* Inflict suffering.” 
After Christ it was, ‘‘ Take suffering on yourself rather 
than inflict it on others.” A complete revolution had 
taken place. 

And if you wish to trace the prevalence of the Christ 
spirit from the Advent to our day it will not do for you 
to trace 1t by asking, ‘‘How many read the Bible 
throughout the world? How many call themselves 
Christians? How many churches, missionaries and 
ministers are there?” These are outside elements, 
They are the husks, as it were, that are wrapped around 
the kernel, and that served in the lower stages of the 
ripening process. You should take some such prin- 
ciple as that of destructiveness, and consider what it was 
before Christ came, and then ask, ‘‘ What is the con- 
dition of that principle now? What has it wrought? 
What are the signs in reference to it? How does it 
stand, and how is it likely to stand in the future?” I 
wish, in reply to this question, to consider what is the 
state to-day of this principle of destructiveness in the 
human race. 

I. The largest proportion of the human family still 
exist under the influence of destructiveness in its lowest 
primary forms. These outnumber, I know not how 
many thousands to one, those that have gone up even 
to the second stage, and still more those that have gone 
yet higher, to the third sphere in which it acts. If 
you go to the Polar regions, and dig the inbabitants of 
those regions out from their huts; if you go through the 





Siberian climes; among the Calmucks, the Mongolians, 
the Tartars and the Kamscha'kans; if you go to the 
Islands of the Sea; through the whole of Asia and 
Africa; the continent of South America; the forests of 
our own land; if you go throughout the globe, and take 
a cepsus of the people that are yet in a savage or bar- 
barous condition, you will find that they outnumber 
immensely the population of the earth that are civilized, 
and that the action of destructiveness, the world over, 
is limited almost entirely to its lowest sphere. The 
majority of the human family bave not risen above the 
primary conditioa of this great principle of destroying. 
Quarrelings, envyings, jealousies, physical forces pre- 
viileverywhere. Law restrains their outbreak; but it 
does not quench their fires which tend to break out. 
That teadency constitutionally inheres in the human 
species, and it exists in its lowest form in the great mass 
of mankind. 

Il. What is the condition of organized society through- 
out the world? 

Destructiveness is nowhere else go highly organized 
as in goveroments. I do not speak of the minor forms 
of goveroment, or of penal organizations by which 
offending men are dealt with by force, their lives expi- 
ating their crimes: I speak of nations as standing over 
against pations. Has the world lear: ed anything since 
the days of Alexander the great, since the diys of Cesar, 
since the days of Charlemagne, or since Napoleon’s day ? 
If it has learned anything, has it been in the direction 
of peace instead of war? Have nations found out bet- 
ter methods of settling their difficulties? Yes, there is 
a thought, a theory, a sentiment in this matter that was 
not formerly in existence; but so far as the real facts 
are concerned there never was a time when the princi- 
ple of destructiveness was employed on so broad a scale 
as to-day. There never was a time when there were so 
mavy armies, and when they were so fearfully organized 
for destruction, or when so much money was raised 
every year for their support, or when the genius of in- 
vention was so almost monopolized for the purp ses of 
war, as to-day. 

I d> not refer to the miserable fightings that are tak- 
ing place on the continent of Africa; I do not refer to 
the squabbles that are so constantly breaking out among 
barbarous tribes; { do not refer to the conflicts that are 
going on between Indian trives; I do not refer to neigh- 
borhood quarrels; I refer to the more sublime move- 
ments of empires, as in Russia; in Germany; in France, 
that lies at peace meditating war; in Great Britain, that 
arrogates to herself the credit of beiog the most Chris- 
tian nation, but whose very flag symbolizes her history, 
and is covered with blood. All the world over it is the 
arm of power, it is the cannon, it is the sword, that 
dominates, Although we send Bibles and missionaries 
throughout the globe, it is the Bible that peeps and the 
cannon that thunders, 

We in this country are so blessed that we have not 
the provocations that ordinarily belong to nations, be- 
cause we have no belligerent neighbors; because we 
have no frontiers that we are obliged to line with f rts, 
and that we are obliged to raise armies to protect. This 
nation has for its adversary the scattered Indians, to 
whom it sends the Gospel, and with whom it makes 
treaties; and, having preached the Gospel to them, it 
violates every single principle of it in its treatment of 
them. There never was a more ignominious policy 
pursued than that which this nation pursues toward the 
Indiaus, This is a thing that I am ashamed to speak 
of; it does not belong to any particular party; all parties 
have an equal facility in showing that a nation that has 
grown strong by virtue of Christianity is utterly unable 
to take care of a poor, weak nation on its borders. 
This great nation has given the Indians over to the 
bummers of civilization; and when troubles have been 
fomented by these miscreants it has sent its armed 
hand out into the quarrel, always to destroy the inno- 
cent and never to punish the guilty; and when the 
judgment day comes, and the books are opened, and 
the records that are written in blood are read, I do not 
beheve there will be a nation on the globe that will 
stand more infamous for atrocious injustice, and for 
blood-red cruelty, unprovoked and unnecessary, than 
these proud, hiberty-boasting United Stats of America; 
and the history of our dealings with the Indians is one 
that ought to crimsoa the cheek of every man that has 
respect for truth, for honor, for humanity, tor justice, 
and for religion. So we must include ourselves when 
we speak of the nations of the earth in regard to this 
matter, although we are not engaged in foreign wars, 
and although the garment recently rolled in blood has 
been put away out of sight. 

Taking the nations everywhere, the principle of de 
struction, or of the organizatioa of war, is, I think, as 
strong as ever in the world. I will read a few facts 
taken from the writings of David A, Wells, one of the 
wisest statisticians of our country; a man that lives be- 
fore his time, that will not be believed while he lives, 
but that will be very much believed when he is dead: 


“The increase in the standing armies of the European na- 
tions since 1859 has been 1,840,900 effective men, while the 





number of all descriptions—regulars, reserves, militia and 
garrisons—at the disposal of Europe, amount to 6,110,000. 
Probably no less than 4,500,000 follow no other avocation than 
that of war in Europe alone. 

“Since the Franco-Prussian war the great powers have in- 
creased their armies in the following proportions: France, 
thirty-five per cent.; Austria, thirty per cent.; Russia, twenty- 
eight per cent.; Italy, twenty-one per cent.; Germany, 
eighteen percent. 

“The military budget, including pay, clothing, subsistence, 
equipment, arms and munition, experiments and fortifica- 
tions, amounts to $1,500,000,000 a year.”’ 

If you were to spend $20,000,000 a year to carry civ- 
ilization around the globe, there are thousands of papers 
that would split their throats with screaming objurga- 
tions at such wanton sentimentalism of charity; to send 
$20,000,000 over the globe to civilize it would shock 
tbe sensibilities of multitudes of men; but Europe alone 
pays $1,500,000,000 4 year, earned by the hands and by 
the sweat of the brow of men that are poor and needy, 
for the purpose of organizing destruction. 

Since 1865 the United States have spent for the navy [and it 
was two years ago that this was written! $280,000,000; and 
they bave nothing to show for it now. $20,000,000 have been 
spent during the same time to build fortifications that no- 
body believes to be of any use in the modern change of war- 
fare. 

These, and many other facts, are mere srecimens; 
and when you lay them alo gside of the question, What 
is the growth of the human race in the development of 
the destroying power that inheres in buman nature in 
its higher form «8s an inspiration of the intellect, of the 
moral sense and of the whole life in its nobler aspects? 
they give you some idea of the answer tbat must be 
brought to bear. 

Ill. So far as the element of justice is concerned 
whut is the condition of the world? What is the gen- 
eral thought and feeling in regard to justice on the part 
of the mass of mankind? It is wantoaness. It is sav- 
ageism. Let it be said that a man stands on the corner 
of Fulton and Columbia streets to preach the doctrines 
of immortal] life, and perhaps you could collect from 
fifty toa hundred men to hear the truths of salvation 
unfolded; but Jeu it be said that you are going to hang a 
man for committing murder and the streets would be 
filled, acd the houses would be covered, with the people 
that would come together to witness the horrid spec- 
tacle. 

L, ok at the tendency of the feeling of the commun- 
ity in respect to persons of society who have done 
wrong. Tue almost universal cry is, ‘‘ Crush them! 
crush them!’ The common people put it into a very 
condensed form—and it may represent the average feel- 
ings in regard to wrongdoers on the part of the com- 
munity: ‘‘ Served them right.” That is the feeling, 
indiscriminate and widespread; and it is cherished with 
a vigor and intensity which show how strong at the 
bottom of buman nature lies the destroying principle 
to-day. 

But the picture is not all dark. Oa the other side 
there is a steady growth. Much is being done by com- 
merce, which 1s one of the most civilizing agents in the 
world. I do not undertake to say that commerce is 
more powerful thaa religion, but I do say that religion 
without commerce is very weak-handed, and that the 
hope of civilizing and Curistianiziog the world except 
through the channels that are opened by commerce 
is very small. Commerce has almost abolished time 
and distance. For its sake it is that much of the knowl- 
edge of the world has been wrought into machines. By 
merns of inventions the different parts of the globe 
have been brought within a hand’s breadth of each 
other. Men who were a year apart twenty-five years 
ago are not a da’ apart now. When the thunder of 
the cannon io Southern India echoes over the breakfast 
table every morning throughout this continent the world 
has become very smal]. To-day a whisper goes around 
the earth, and silence now is louder than thunder was a 
a yearago. Growth in constructive elements and in 
engineering forees, the manufacture of agricultural 
implements, and the employment of men day by day in 
appropriate occupations—these are an estoppel to the 
flow of the lower basic forms of destructiveness. In 
the increase of commerce, and of all forms of produc- 
tive industry, we see an auxiliary of the great leading 
tendencies of a true religion. 

Alongside of these developments are the develop- 
ments of science, which have Lot yet disclosed their 
legitimate effect upon the community. We speak of 
science as ameliorating the condition of the poor—anod 
it does that; we speak of it as enabling a man to raise more 
from a given territory, avd to bring into market better 
wares—and it does these things; but they are things 
which, in my judgment, are almost worthless as compared 
with the higher reaches of science. Science is going to re_ 
store man to bimself, and show him what be has in him, 
and give him some idea of the higher nature of his facul- 
ties, and tel] him something about their uses, It is going 
to develop a preceptive education that will bring men up 
as races in civilized communities in ways that are far 
wiser and far more philosophical than any we ever 
thought of. It is going to lay better foundations of 
morality. Jt is going to enter upon that district which 
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bas bitherto been held by religion; and it will bring one 
revelation of God to bear upon the other revelation of 
God; and the two are going to shine out with a power 
such as never was in either of them alone. The Bible 
is a record of what has been known, and ought not to 
be in any corflict with that which is to be known. 
Science, to-day, is working in tbe same direction that 
men of God worked in the olden time, the results of 
which we have in the inspired record. 

Though it is yet comparatively latent and silent, mez 
are beginning to feel an inspiration from religion toward 
peace. Peace societies have been as the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, very largely, hitberto. The 
kingdom of Heaven in thisdirection has been like a grain 
of mustard seed. I do not think that what is called 
‘The Manchester party,” in England, bas done a great 
deal; but it has done something. I think that the num- 
ber of men who begin to fee] the borribleness of war, of 
every form of legalized cruelty, and of ideas of inhu- 
manity and injustice, whether enshrined in religion, in 
philosophy, in commerce or in public procedure, is 
increasing every year. The latent but widely diffused 
tendency to purge the lower form of destructiveness out 
of theology is a sign of the times, I do not suppose 
there is a reading, thinking minister now in the 
United States who bas not many men in his congrega- 
tion who, though they may not avow it, are conscious of 
a shrinking from certain doctrines that used to be 
preached; and men are more or less neglecting these 
doctrines; and now and then one breaks away from 
them. There isa tendency developed in the theology of 
this continent and in the theolegy of Europe to abandon 
the application of lower forms of destructiveness, and 
to resort to themes of beneficent thought. Above all, 
there is a tendency towards ceasing to interpret the inef- 
fable goodoess and purity and beauty and bounty of God 
by figures and illustrations taken from the histories of 
uncivilized and carnal human life. There is a rebound 
in this matter. How far it will go or what channels it 
will take it is not my purpose now to say; but it is my 
Durpose to emphasize this thing: we are at a time when 
by civilization men are tending to rise from the lower to 
the higher uses of destructiveness; and we are ut a time 
when by science and industries this tendency is to be 
augmented and punfied. In theology itself, which is 
notoriously slow and unwilling to change, there is being 
developed that which shall give a higher construction to 
the whole theory of punitive or penal justice. The 
tendency to this isin the air. It is working. It is one 
of the signs that we are coming toward the advent—not 
the advent cf the past but the advent of the future; 
when the lion and the lamb shall lie down together, and 
when ‘‘ They sball not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain.” 
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Correspondence. 


THE INEBRIATE ASYLUM. 
LETTER FROM W. W. NEWELL. 


Sir: I have ascertained that the discontinuance of the 
Binghamton Asylum is approved by, and was suggested 
by, the State Board of Charities. The reasons for this 
course on their part will appear in their report to be pub- 
lished this week. It seems that the asylum has not only 
been greatly mismanaged, but that it has been radically a 
failure as a State institution; the counties being compelled 
to, pay an exorbitant (and practically prohibitory) board 
of about seven dollars per week for inmates, while 1t was 
used as a private resort for persons of property whose 
friends paid large sums, while the State was charged with 
salaries, etc., for which it received no equivalent. 

Very truly yours, Wm. W. NEWELL. 





LETTER FROM DR. WILLARD PARKER. 

My Dear Sire: Your note of to-day is before me, and I 
hasten to answer your inquiries. 

The asylum at Binghamton is uot a failure, and it has 
been demonstrated that drunkards can be cured. When 
the institution was opened it was the first of 1ts kind and 
the treatment was entirely experimental, it being as little 
understood as was the treatment of insanity when institu- 
tions for the insane were first started. I have no hesita- 
tion in avowing my belief, based on the most accurate 
statistics obtainable, that fully 50 per cent. of the inebri- 
ates scientifically treated are permanently restored. 

The Binghamton Asylum since its opening has been the 
center of inquiry, and the world both at home and abroad 
has been advised on the subject of alconol. As a cause of 
disease its action has been carefully studied, and to it has 
been assigned a place among the poisons. It is not a food, 
though, when taken in small quantities, it sometimes acts 
asacondiment in promoting digestion when the stomach 
is weak. When taken in quantities it wasces force and 
produces the disease known as inebriety, or alcoholism. 
Used persistently, as the drunkard uses it, it produces 
structural changes or disease of the liver, brain and kid- 
neys. When not of too long standing this diseased con- 
dition is curable. Yours truly, . 

WILLARD PARKER. 

We have commented on these two letters in another 
column. They are not as irconsistent as they seem 
to be. We have here only to add that Mr. Newell 
speaks with autbority in his statement of the position of 





tho State Board of Charities; and, for the benefit of dis- 
tant readers, that Dr. Willard Parker is one of the m: st 
eminent and one of the most cautious and conservative 
of the physicians of New York City; an instructor as 
well as a practitioner, and an investigator as well as ao 
instructor: who bas devoted especial study to the effects 
of alcohol on the buman organism; has been connected 
with the Inebriate Asylum almost from its inception, 
and was for many years the President of its Board of 
Trustees; knows, perhaps better than any other man in 
the country, its history and operations; and certainly no 
man’s scientific opinion on any question connected with 
inebriety could carry greater weight. 


FOREVER SHUT OUT FROM MERCY. 
Editors of the Christian Union : 

In an article in your issue of January Ist, entitled ‘‘A 
Prop which Weakens,” your correspondent presents the 
case of a ‘thoughtful, open-minded” young man recov- 
ered from skepticism to ‘“‘a disposition not unfriendly to 
Christianity ” by the study of philosophy and metaphysics, 
but repelled and driven back by listening to a sermon from 
an orthodox pulpit in which the doctrine of *‘ eternal dam- 
nation’ was barely ‘‘alluded to in an incidental way.”’ 
The feeling awakened by the allusion is thus described: 
‘* A being that can forever shut out mercy from any living 
creature is not a being that I can worship, or that I care to 
hear about.’’ 

Now, it certainly is to be regretted that any one appar- 
ently so near the kingdom should for any cause be pre- 
vented from entering. Such an event can hardly fail to 
awaken the liveliest sympathies in every tender Christ‘an 
heart. But the vital question, after all, must be allowed 
to be, Who is responsible for it—the doctrine as it stands 
revealed in the Wurd of God, or the person himself who 
perverts it to his own destruction? That doctrine as held 
by inte!ligent Christians at the present day, it ought to be 
understood, is not, as this young man seemed to suppose, 
and as all who sympathize with him, from Canon Farrar 
down to the latest scoffer, allege, that the all-loving Father, 
by some arbitrary or irreversible decree, actually ‘shuts 
out mercy’’ from some of his creatures, so that they can- 
not receive forgiveness, however penitent; but precisely 
the reverse—that they, by their criminal persistency in 
sin against God’s most gracious endeavors to reclaim them 
until recovery becomes impossible, shut themselves out of 
mercy. Such a result must certainly be allowed to be con- 
ceivable—nay, possible. It is an acknowledged principle 
of philosophy that states of mind long continued tend to 
permanency. The hardening effect of an obstinate per- 
sistency in sin is alike a matter of Scriptural warning and 
of common observation; and who will undertake to say 
that it may not at length reach a point which shall baffle 
the utmost grace of a redeeming God? Men are saved 
from sin, it should be remembered, not by the mere dint 
of Almighty power, but by moral means and motives 
addressed to their freedom. What, then, if these means 
and motives are stoutly rejected, as they clearly may be? 
Where lies the blame—in the mercy which employs them, 
and which would gladly continue them could it be of any 
avail, or in the obstinacy which madly rejects them and 
thus renders them inoperative? These questions certainly 
need no answer. 

Where, then, lies the fallacy in your correspondent’s 
reasoning? Does it not lie in overlooking, on the one hand, 
the possibilities of human freedom, which we all allow, 
and in overestimating, on the other, the reach of God's 
mercy? A proper attention to these two great factors in 
the momentous problem of human salvation, we cannot 
but think, would most effectually relieve him of the diffi- 
culties under which he seems to be laboring, and furnish 


for the truth a “ prop” by no means “ weak.” 
P. BR. 
DetTRoIT, Mich. 


THE GOSPEL OF DEISM. 

It would appear, from all that has found place in these 
columns of late, that there is a considerable number of per- 
sons who are trying to get along with a religion in which 
there is no atonement, no gospel, no Christ. And doubt- 
less it ix better to have a dim and distant God than none at 
all; better to repent at the foot of Sinai than to hold on to 
sinful ways; better to do right than wrong though God 
had never spoken tenderly to us, or sent his Son to die for 
us, But we greatly doubt if many of these persons have 
thought this religion quite out; or have considered, we 
will not say how little genuine satisfaction it has to offer 
for times of mental disquiet, but what absolute mockery 
of our pain there is in its best word. 

We have just fallen upon some interesting letters by 
Thomas Jefferson, most of them addressed to members of 
his own family. Mr. Jefferson, as everybody knows, was 
just one of the sort of persons we are speaking of. He was 
a Deist. It would appear from some of these Jetters, to be 
found in a volume upon his ‘‘ Domestic Life,’’ compiled by 
the great-grand daughter of the distinguished statesman, 
that he had more religion than many have supposed. He 
assumes a moral government, human accountability, and 
the influence of present conduct upon future destiny, and 
so the need of preparation for death. But, now, what has 
he to say to one who would stand right with this God, sup- 
posed to have made no such provisions for us as are dis- 
closei in the Gospel? How can such a one be sure of his 
approbation in this world or the next? These are not idle 
questions. They agitate all minds at some times. They 
are the most important of all. Men will never cease to ask 
them. Other generations will go on revolving them when 
ours has passed away. Here is Jefferson’s answer, as 
good a one undoubtedly as deism or any Christless religion 





ever had to offer. It is addressed to a daughter who had 
written him about some predictions, then current, respect- 
ing the approaching end of the world: 

* As to preparation for that event, the best way is for you 
always to be prepared for it. The only way for you to be so is 
never to say or do a bad thing. . Our Maker bas given 
us all this faithful internal monitor [conscience], and if you 
always obey it you will always be prepared for the end of the 
world; or for a much more certain event, which is death. 
This must happen to all; it puts an end to the world as to us; 
and the way to be ready for it is never to do a wrong act.” 

In another letter, addressed to a young namesake, we 
find similar counsel: 

“ Adore God. Reverence and cherish your parents. Love 
your neighbor as yourself and your country more than your- 
self. Be just. Betrue. Murmur not at the ways of Provi- 
dence. So shall the life into which you have entered be the 
portal to one of eternal and ineffable bliss.”’ 

This is all excellent. And yet it is easy to imagine both 
the daughter and the namesake, having read and pondered 
the words, laying them aside in despair. ‘The only way 
is never to say or do a bad thing!’’ ‘ Always obey con- 
science!” ‘* Never doa wrong act!” ‘ Adore; reverence; 
love as and more than yourself; be just; be true; murmur 
not; so shall this life be the portal to one of bliss.” 

But what if one already has said and done bad things? 
has not always obeyed conscience? has failed of that un- 
selfish love which is required? This is a good way to peace 
for such as have started in it early enough and kept steadily 
on. For the rest—and who are the rest?—it is a gospel of 
despair. Nor is the matter much improved by soften- 
ing down these requirements and only insisting that one is 
to live up to his knowledge and do the best he can. For 
no honest person will claim that he has done so much as 
that. 

It is not needful that we should settle the philosophy of 
the Atonement, but it is very certain that the Gospel in 
which it holds so central a place speaks a peace to the 
heart nowhere eke to be found. It is not only a faithful 
saying, but one worthy of all acceptation, that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners. Has deism, 
or any other religion with Christ left out, any at once so 
comforting and stimulating a saying as that? 


H. M. Grovt. 
CoNCORD, Mass. 


BUSINESS VERSUS CHARITY. 

A CORRESPONDENT in the Christian Union of Jan. 1st 
dissents from the statement of Dr. Bacon that ‘‘the price 
of labor is that which it will bring in the market.” He 
terms this ‘the law of selfishness,” and asserts that ‘‘labor 
has a right to a share of the profits of labor and capital 
combined.” Evidently he thinks that there must be some- 
thing radically wrong in a system which ‘enabled a 
Stewart or a Vanderbilt to accumulate so many millions 
while the labor which was essential to their success was 
paid only what they chose to give it.” It seems tous that 
the writer fails to recognize an important factor in the 
problem of the accumulation of wealth. The ‘millions of 
Stewart and Vanderbilt,” and other great capitalists, were 
acquired not by labor and capital alone but also by the 
brain which stood back of both, and so directed as to make 
them profitable. The immense accumulations of these 
men were in reality wages earned by the labor of brains 
wonderfully endowed. While much of their success may 
have been due to the special time in which they lived, 
more was undoubtedly due to their remarkable ability as 
financiers. No one grumbles at the pecuniary prize which 
the genius of Dickens enabled him to earn. The painter or 
sculptor may get his thousands for his work and no one 
complains. No more justly should they murmur at the 
wealth which capitalists amass. Their immense profits do 
not argue tho defrauding or oppression of their employees. 
On the contrary, their desire and ability to amass wealth 
has made them (unintentionally, indeed, but none the less 


truly) benefactors of society. Not only has their genius in 


this direction enabl d them to give employment to large 
numbers of men, but they have been instrumental in 
opening up countless avenues of industry and invention 
through which multitudes have walked to prosperity and 
wealth. Stump orators are wont to point tothe laborers of 
the land as those to whom the advancement of our civiliza- 
tion is due. As well might we speak of the battle of 
Waterloo as a victory of the English soldiery. In a sense 
it would be true, as without their bravery and patriotism 
defeat must have resulted instead of victory; but we all 
realize that it was the brain of Wellington which planned 
the battle and brought it to a successful issue. The true 
soldier is the first to yield him his meed of honor. So, 
while it is true that we owe much to the manual labor 
which has piled the bricks and laid the rails, we owe still 
more to the brain labor back of it. The latter isso much 
more rare than the former that its wages are always 
greater in proportion. The genius of the financier is as 
justly entitled to extraordinary reward as genius in any 
other direction. 

With the “principle of love,” of which the correspondent 
speaks, we have the fullest sympathy. But business and 
sentiment must inevitably be distinct and separate. Each 
has its office. Occasionally they may seem to be united, 
but the union will be only apparent. Through charitable 
instincts an employer may give more than the market 
price for labor. But the excess, whatever it be called, is not 
wages but gift. None will deny that the capitalist has the 
same right as others to dispense his charities in the way 
that suits him best. He may choose to give to his em- 

loyees more than the market value of their labor, calling 
tt wages. Ifso, he is none the less giving. If he does not 
so choose no one is defrauded. The earnings of his brain 
labor are as rightfully his own as are the sarees of the 
horny-handed son of toil whom he employs. The com- 
mand comes to both, ‘Give as God has prespered you.” 
Both have an equal — to judge how and in what 
measure they shall obey the injunction. L. D. L. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 

The Worid Employment Office, New York...... 93 
FURNISHING, 

Wood Carpet Co., Now VOPR... rccrceccccccscevses 96 
HOTELS. 
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HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 
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ILYGIENILC, 

Dr. C. W. Benson, Baltimore jngvanin sactwesos oe 
H. A. Cassebeer, New York .......... 4 
K. Crosby. New Yourk.......-sccceeee 83 
Delluc &CO., “ —s eeccccrcscerccccecs 94 
H th Fo. d Co., New York. (2 ads. 83 
Pulvermacher Galvanic Co., New Yor &3 
Seabury & Johnson, New York....... oF 
Di. C. KE. Shoemaker, Keading, Pa......... oO 
Winchester & Uo., New Yurk.......cc.coccesscecs 93 
INSURANCE, 
Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., New York...... 87 
tna lusurance Co., Hartford..........cceeeeeeee 96 
Hanover Five Insurance Co., New York......... 87 
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BETTER THAN 


MEDICINE. 
We provide vital, blood- making foods for all dis- 
eases. Sufferers from Dyspepsia, Constipation, 
Nervous Proustration, Diabetes, etc., should write 
for our FREE PAMPHLET. 
HEALTH FOOD CO., 
74 Fourth Ave,.. New York, 


SILSBEE, 


Architect, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Plans, specifications and estimates furnished 
for all kinds of Public or Private Buildings. 
Personal supervision will be given to Furnish- 
ing Interiors in every detail. Work shipped 
to any distance, 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
sts mps. 


Business Department,.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: 
Bromfield Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


Crocker & Stickney, 21 








Brain and Nerve Food, 

Vitalized Phosphates relieves nervous dis- 
eases, dyspepsia, all weaknesses of brain and 
body, and prevents consumption. It has ac- 
complished better cures than any other rem- 
edly has ever approached, for within three 
years ptysicians have prescribed 150,000 pack- 
ages. . F. Crosby, 666 Sixth Ave., N. Y. For 
saleby Druggists. 


Messrs, Fisk & Hatch have issued a 
sixth edition of their excellent little pamphlet 
entitled *‘ Memoranda for Investors,” revised 
to January 13th, and containing the infor- 
mation respecting the public debt which an 
investor wants. The pamphlet being indexed, 
it is convenient for reference. The last 
chapter is devoted to an explanation of the 
present relative value for investment of the 
various issues of bonds. From this we extract 
the following conciusions: 

“From all indications which we now have, 
we would class the several issues, for desir- 
ability of investment, at their relative prices 
at this date, as follows, namely ; 

First—Fives of 1881. 

Second—Sixes of 1881. Second and Third Se- 
ries, 

Tbird—Four and a-half Per Cent. Bonds. 
Fourth—Four Per Cent. Bonds. 
Fifth—Five-Twenties of 1868 
Sixth—Ten- Forties. 

The Five-twenties of 1867, being now in 
a of so rapid redemption, can no longer 

@ classed as desirable for investment.”’ 


Thom pson’s Restaurant. 

People who live in Brooklyn hardly need to 
be directed to the restaurant of Mr A. Thomp. 
son. There is never a performance at the 
Academy of Music tbat does not contribute 
an audience also to Thompson's; and scarcely 
a household in the city that is not indebted in 
some way or another to his skill. Mr. Thomp- 
son undertakes to furnish wedding receptions, 
parties, dinners, etc., with all the necessary 
paraphernalia and supplies, and to make the 
occasion, whatever it may be, a success so far 
as it depends upon the restaurateur. His 
rooms at 30 Clinton street are well furnished 
and pleasant, and afford accommodations for 
public dinners gotten up in excellent style. 

The ** St. Nicholas” is a first-class hotel 
in all its appointments. Its rooms, single and 
en suitv, are large and well ventilated. Eleva- 
tor c nnects directly with the ladies’ entrance. 
Table and attendance throughout acknowl- 
edged as surpassed by none in the world. 

On the bill of fare of the Windsor Hotel, 
where Iam stopping, I find “ HEALTH Foops.” 
They are a new revelauon of delicacy to me. 
The ** BRAIN Foop”’ bas enavied me to use 
my brain eighteen hours a day with little 
fatigue, and has established those regular 
movements of the bowels which I have sought 
for many years, but failed to find. I have 
ordered a quantity of the Health Foods to be 
sent to my home from the factory of the 
Health Food Co., 74 Fourth avenue, New York 
— K. B. OERTEL, New Orleans. 


For particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
address PULV ERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 

ful experience, is fully prepared to recommend 
pH ng Professors, Lecturers, Tutors and Gov 
ernesses for Schools and Families: positions to 
teachers and good schools to fo paren 

Call or address, Miss M. YOUNG, 22 Union 
Square. New Yor 
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A BRIGHT AND FRESH AMERICAN 
STORY. 


Modern Fishers of Men 


AMONG THE 
Various Sexes, Sects, and Sets of Chart- 


ville Church and Community. 





CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER I. Introduction: Bait provided, and 
a few First Bites; II. Some Fish, seeming 
tired of biting, are drawn in by a Net 
Ill. Certain Inferences drawn from the 
Foregoiog Experiences; 1V. An Excursion 
to a very Promising Fishing -Ground, 
together with some Discussions on Meth- 
ods of Fishing in General; V. Some lines 
thrown out and Fishing begun, with a fair 
Prospect that the Sport will prove inter- 
esting; VI. A little quiet Fishing, in which 
some Fish, great and small, are caught; 
VII. A little Fishing that is not very quiet; 
VIII. Some Fish that ran away from a 
Noisy Fisher's Net: LX. A Fisher who, for 
some Reason, was vacillating; X. How 
the Vacillating Fisher’s Tackle would not 
work; XI. Discussion concerning Various 
Kinds of Tackle, and Conclusions there- 
from; XII. How an Enterprising Fisher 
was capsized; XIII. How an Inexperi- 
enced Fisher rescued one of the Victims; 
XIV. To catch a Larger School of Fish, it 
is decided to use a Different Kind of Net; 
XV. A Sunset on the Fishing-Grounds; 
XVI A few Concluding Observations with 
reference to Certain Succeasful Fishers. 

12mo, paper, price, 50 cents. Mailed, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


549 & 551 Broadway, New Yerk. 
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Authorized Reprints 


(Without abridgment or alteration) 
OF THE 
EDINBURGH WESTMINSTER LONDON QUARTERLY | t 
and BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
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Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Subscription, $4 a year for any one; $15 for 
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editions. Circulars with full details may be 
had on application. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co. 


41 Barclay 8 St.. New ‘¥ ork. 
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The Royal Edition of 


SONGS OF ENGLAND... Kach book contains 
SONGS OF GERMANY... | the words and music 
SONGS OF LRELAND.. of from one bun- 
SONGS OF SCOTLAND... [ dred to two hundred 
SONGS OF WALES.. _ Songs. Price only 
SACRED SONGS..... one dollar per vol. 


Operas and Oratorios and huncreds of other 
volumes at low prices. Send to W. A. POND & 
CO., Sule Agents for the United States for the 
celebrated cheap publications of Boosey & Co. of 


~ GETZE'S 


NEW METHOD FOR 
r Pa rinwy 
PIANO-FORTE. 
Combines all the best features of every other 
work, with much new and attractive mutter. Is 
the newest and best method forthe Prane-Forte 
ever puvlished. By this system the whole science 
of pianofurte p Ug is wrestiy simplified ana im- 
proved. Istb sacher’s best assistar t, and light- 

ens the labor of the pupil. Price $2.75. 


THE ARMOR BEARER 


for Gospel Meetings. Revivals, Camp 
Meectivgs. Christian Assoc encione, Sunday 

hools, und the Family. By Kev. EK. PAYSON 
HAMMOND nnd W. WAKKEN dewvuar, and the 
leading Composers of tne day. Price 35 cts.; $3.60 
per doz. Published by 


w M. A. POND & CO., 2% Union Square, _& # 
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Mason’s Pianoforte Technics! 

By WM. MASON and W. S B. MATHEWS. 
Price $2.50. The most distinguished appearance 
for a number of years among books containing 
material for practice. Contains 500 Technical Ex- 
ercises that can be expanded tu many thousands. 
Also admirable explanations and treatises on Au- 
tomatic Playing. It should be understood that it 
is not a bo vk for beginners, but one to be used 
after, or in connection with such excellent in- 
structors as RICHARDSON’S NEW METH- 
OD (83.25), MASON & HOADLEY’S SYS- 
TEM vOR BEGINNERS, (#3.:25), or the 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
METHOD (43.25). 


MUSICAL RECORD, Popular Weekly Paper. #2a yr. 


Clarke’s Harmonic School for the Organ. 


($3.00). By WM. H. CLARKE. A wonderfully 
original and good Method for learning both to 
PLAY and COMPOSE V«lunturies and interludes. 
Also 18 a splendid general Instruction book for 
ne bere megan. Reea or P be R ery p pular 

ed Organ are CLA RKE’s NEW 
METHOD YOR REED ORGANS, (#2.50) 
THE EM Eu SON METHOD FOR REED 
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GAN (#2.50). 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 

Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 and S43 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Gospel Temperance Hymne. 


EDITED BY 


Rev. J.B. RANKIN, D.D., and Rev. B.S. LORENZ. 


Endorsed by FRANCIS MURPHY, and used 
exclusively in his Meetings. 

This is the first practicab e Collection of Hymns and 
Tunes abounding in vigorous Pieces adapted to the 
Gospel Temperance Movement. It is alsothe best 
Book for Church Prayer Meetings. 





Price 35 Cts. post-paid. Special Rates by 
the quantity. 
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A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
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sing the results of the recent tour 
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the fruits of his knowledge of the 
best authorities. Commended by 
Drs. Thomson, Hall, Jessup, and 
others, 24 full-page cuts and 3 
Inmps. 2mo, 113 pp., $2 25. 
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Books and Authors. 


DR. SCHAFF’S COMMENTARY. 

Dr. Philip Schaff, by marvelous industry, wide learn- 
ing, acute research and religious devotion, has gained a 
name in the very front rank of scholars in ecclesiastical 
history and exegesis. To these important qualities for 
a student he adds a remarkable executive ability, and a 
wise discrimination and tact in the use of material for 
the public instruction; qualifications so important in a 
writer. Dr. Schaff (with bis distinguished co-laborers) 
bas in this volume of commentary produced a work of 
great value to all enlightened Bible readers. He brings 
to such the latest fruits of sanctified learning in the in- 
terpretation of the sacred text, and briogs them in con- 
cise but clear form. Most men wish to see results and 
not the processes that led to the results, trusting to well- 
known leaders in thought and learning for honesty and 
thoroughness in the processes. 

Both Dr. Schaff and Dr. Riddle have bad the advan- 
tuge for the Jast seven years of being members of the 
Bible Revision Committee, the minute and elaborate 
work of that body f rming an admirable discipline for 
the prepara'ion of this Commentary. The days for 
‘*Practical Commentaries” like those of Heury and 
Scott are past. Readers are ready to make their own 
practical c mments, or get them in special trea ises on 
certain texts or topics. What is waated is an explication 
of the text, aclearieg up of linguistic, grammatic-] or 
archeological difficulties, a tracing of the connection 
of thought and the use of such knowledge as modern 
enterprise bas acquired to make plain the retere: cee and 
allusions of the sacred writers. The commentary that 
will do this best, aod leave all else out, is the best com- 
mentary f r the B ble re-der. 

it is as such a commentary tbat we can commend to 
the greata d ever invreasirg circle of Bible readers this 
volume of Dr. Schaff’s. It is a fi! addition to his labors 
as editor of Laage’s great wilderness of learm g, that 
be sbould now, hoth as elitor and partial author, bri g 
before the public the quistessence of that learni g, so 
that those sho despaired whes they saw Lange may 
tuke new heart when they see this more graspable 
sutbority In uo age were so many microsc p's turned 
ov be Bible az now. Eve: tne Masoretic investigations 
and the Talmudic dissections c uld uot compare with 
moder: researco. They were largely of the letter, a d 
the bavis ot res~arch was chiefly the ind vidua corscious- 
ness, but now the exsminaiion is both of letter and 
the truth beneath, ard the basis is indefi itely :roadened 
by the marvelous discoveries in philology, ethnology 
and bist) y through modern en rey. 

A Bible commentary thut collects the results of these 
microscope exercises with a judic:ous, impartial, but 
yet devou: spirit is @ great 'rensure t) every godly heart. 
Tuis first v lume, containing the Synoptic Gospels, 
answers fully :o this descripuon and makes us long to 
have in hard the volumes toa a’e to foliow. 

The authors engaged with Dr. Scbaff in this work are 
Drs. R ddle, Guyot a d Tx mson of our own country; 
Dr:. Milligan, Dods, Gloag, Peof. Salmond «nd Princi 
pal Brown of Scotland; Dean Howson, Cano» Spence, 
Profs. Moulton, Plumpire, Acgus a d Pope, Dr. Dykes 
and Rev. J. R Lumley of England. The prese:t 
volume is wholly from Dis. Scb.ff and Riddle. The 
publishers have made the exteraals of the book very at- 
tractive, and the Drs. Toomson (father and sou) have 
utilized their Oriental experiences most bappily in the 
composition of tbe volume. 


FRANCIS BACON. 

Francis Bacon was nether the greatest nor the mean- 
est of maukind, but he has been one of the most unfortu- 
nate. He lived in an age and at a curt wherein success 
required either great courage or no conscience; he bad 
too much c »nscience to be a Bucki: gaam and too little 
courage to be a Hampden. Ino politics he was an Eras- 
mus; he had bigh moral ideals but weak moral pur- 
poses. He knew better than be built; aud the very 
culture of his cosscience made bim a coward when 
confronted with charges to which a man more scrupu- 
lous would never pave subjected himself, which a man 
less scrupu ous would have faced without fear. His 
bitter acd envious enemies were determiced to destroy 
him; his unscrupulous aid sslf-seeking friends were 
only too will: g to sacrifice him; and the gusty passion 
of E glaud for reform emphasized its brief political 
virtue by chosing for its vicarious offering the most 
emixent officer, both in character and position, of the 
corrupt court. Public sentiment in passing by Buck- 
ingbam and halicg Bacon simply afforded a new illus- 
trati n of the old fable: the cat’s paws were badly 


1 Popular Commentary on the New Testament by English 
and American scholars, &c. Vol. 1., Matt., Mark and Luke. 
Edited by Philip sSchaff, D.D., LL.D. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

2 Francis Bacon and his Times. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings. By James Spedding. (Boston, 
Houghton, Osgood & Co.) 





singed in the fire, while the ape sat serenely aud smiling- 
ly eating the chestnuts. 

The ill-repute which Lord Bacon suffered in his life, 
though too little deserved to be just, was too well de- 
served to be buried with him, and bas been made in- 
effaceable by the antithesis of Pope and the rhetoric of 
Macaulay. ‘‘The wisest and the meanest of man- 
kind” was a bur thrown by a malicious and rather in- 
significant boy at a great and weak rather than wicked 
man; but it stuck. Maeaulay’s famous essay may be 
briefly characterized as a defense of Pope’s line; and it 
has been read by thousands who have never read, and 
but for Macaulay would have heard of, Montagu’s pon- 
derous and dull eulogy. The casual reader is readily 
taken captive by Macaulay’s antithetical rhetoric; the 
thoughtful reader lays down the essay charmed but not 
convinced; for be cannot quite forget that humau na- 
ture, though made up of contradictions, is not as 
antithetically mixed as Pope’s poetry and Macaulay’s 
rhetoric represent it. 

Mr. James Spedding seems to have devoted himself, 
as a labor of love, to rescuing the rame of Lord Bacon 
from infamy and his influence from oblivion. With 
the codneration of Messrs. Ellis & Heath he published 
in 1857-9 the ‘* Philosophical, Literary and Professional 
Works of Francis Bacon” in seven volumes octavo; and 
in 1861-74, without codperation, be published a second 
series, ‘*‘ The Letters and Life of Francis Bacon,” also 
inseven volumes u: iform with the first. From this sec 
ond work the two volumes before us have been prepared, 
with the approval and subject to the revision of Mr. 
Speddicg. In the original the Letters and Papers con- 
stitu'e tbe buik of the work; in the American work the 
hfe of Bacon occupies the two volumes; only such ex- 
tracts from letters aud papers are given as are needed to 
llustrate the statements of the biographer. 

Mr. Spedding is neither a defamer with Macaulay 
nor a eulogist with Mootagu. He neitber ig.ores 
moral disti ctions to exculpate a client por creates psy- 
chological distinctious to make a brilliant essay. This 
work would indeed bave served its purpose better if it 
tad showa i's purp se less; on criical pints, as the 
trial of Essex and the charges of corruption against 
Bacon himself, it is somewhat to: defensive and argu 
menta’ive in style; but this is certainly excusable, per- 
h»ps justified. In bis estimate of Bacon as an author 
Mr. Spedding does not differ widely from Mucaulay; on 
cis es imate: f Bacon as a man be maialaios a position 
midway between that. f Macaulay a dthatot Mo tagu. 
O. the whole we may safely charac er:ze this work as 
carefu', cau‘ious, well written a d judicial portrayal ot 
the lif. and cuaracter of one who had too much con- 
scierce t» be a politician and too little to be a martyr, 
and of a phil.sopber who more than avy «thr one ma 
marks the tra: siti n from that period in philosophy 
woich simply meditated to that pe.icd of philosophy 
which observes. 


THE ReEviEws.—If Solomon had lived in our day he 
would have said of the making of periodicals there is no 
end—and might have added with equal force the rest of 
the sentence. The latest addition to Review literature is 
The Catholic Presbyterian (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), 
published in New York and London; an organ of Pan- 
Presbyteriauism. Its advisory committees include a num- 
ber of eminent Presbyterian names in both Great Britain 
and the United States; among the latter, Dr. William 
Adams, A. A. Hodge, T. L. Patton, Stuart Robinson, 
Moses D. Hoge. It is safe to assume that the advi ory 
committees will give little or no advice. Turning to the 
table of contents for a better conception of its character 
we note among its contributors Dr. Blaikie, the editor, 
from Scotland; Drs. Robinson, Schaff and Morris from 
the United States; and M. Réveillaud and E. de Pres- 
sensé from France. To Presbyterians the General Sur- 
vey of the Church, in a series of letters from Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, Hungary, Bohemia and the United 
States, will be a specially interesting feature. The 
Rev. Mr. Laidlaw gives a very clear and very candid 
account of the Robertson-Smith case in Scotland. The 
weakness of such a periodical is illustrated by the article 
of Dr. Schaff on the Anglo-American Bible Revision, which 
gives no information that might not readily have been 
gathered out of the religious press during the past three 
years; it would be an excellent article for a cyclopedia, 
but has no place in such a Review. There is an indication 
of missionary vigur in the publication of David Living- 
stone’s MS. on “ Missionary Sacrifices,” and the ‘‘ Mission- 
ary Tour Round the World,” by the Rev. W. F. Stevenson, 
of Dublin. Yet this last contains a much less adequate 
account of Christian missions than one which was given 
in ** Harper's Magazine” a few years ago, which had the 
notable advantage cf being accompaniec by some admi- 
rable missionary maps.—We should have thought that 
the Princeton Review was Pan-Presbyterian enough; and 
it is very ably edited. It possesses two of the thiee quali- 
fications of eminent success, strength and health; and in 
one of its articles this month it exemplifies the third, 
brightness. Dr. Draper’s article on Communism strikes at 
the heart of his subject with the first sentence, and is elec- 
trical throughout. It is eloquent with the eloquence of 
compact thought. The soundness of that thought we may 
consider at another time. In style it is in curious contrast 
with most Review articles, take Dr. Killen’s on ‘‘Con- 
science as a Witness for Christ’ for example, which really 





begins with the sentence on page 4, ‘‘ We design in this 
article to point out, under seven heads, how the conscience 
is a witness for Christ.’’ The preceding three pages are 
wasted on a needless introduction. The breadth of the 
Review is indicated by the intellectual contrast afforded 
by such articles as Dr. Walker’s dry but instructive paper 
on the ‘ Monetary Conferences of 1867 and 1878,” Prof. 
Weiss’s semi-exegetical paper on ‘“‘A Day at Cesarea 
Philippi,” and Dr. Stuart Robinson's curious essay on the 
“Pulpit and Sceptical Culture,” in which he draws a very 
sensible conclusion from some very doubtful premises, and 
shows a better practical understanding of the work of the 
public than he does of the nature of modern scepticism.—— 
The National Quarterly Review enters ona new year witha 
new assistant editor, Mr. Charles H. Woodman, who is 
known as a successful magazine and historical writer, and 
who brings freshness to the pages of a Review which 
needed new lite. It is the only one of the American Re- 
views which resists the modern current and retains its im- 
personal character, not publishing the names of the writers 
of its articles. This is certainly a difficult, perhaps a doubt- 
ful, policy, and compels the Review, in order to compete 
with its contemporaries, to be more than ahead of them. 
The most timely articles are these: ‘‘ The Battle-Ground of 
Russia and England ”’—i. e., Afghanistan; *‘ The Ecclesias- 
ticr] Question in Italy;’’ and ‘‘The Condition and Pros- 
pects of the Southern States.” The first is written by some 
one who clearly is familiar with his topic, and it presents a 
very good general view of the situation in the instructive 
light of past history. The second lacks digestion; it con- 
tains a good deal of useful information, but inpe: fectly 
assorted, and does not equal in insight the remarkable arti- 
cle a month or two ago, on the same subject. in the ‘‘Con- 
temporary.” The third is by a Southerner, is remarkably 
free from all semblance of sectional prejudice, and, if we 
are entitled to regard it as a representative view of South- 
ern sentiment, is one that may well inspire hope for the 
future of the South. The International Review for Janu- 
ary opens with a poem by Edgar Fawcett entitled ‘‘ Frus- 
tration,’’ following which the Hon. Geo. W. Julian furnishes 
a paper on ‘Suffrage a Birthright; F. H. Morse, late U. 
S. Consul General, London, one on ** The American Export 
Trade” and Kar! Blind the first installment of his ‘* Reeol- 
lections of Mazzini.’” Two French deputies, MM. Alfred 
Talandier and E. de Pressens¢, write about France; the for- 
mer upon its Political Future and the latter on its Morality. 
and *‘A Mechanic” contributes ‘‘A review of Mr. Tyn- 
dall”’ entitled ‘‘In Conflict With Science.” Hereafter the 
Review is to be issued monthly.—lIn turning from the 
American to the English Reviews and opening The Con- 
temporary (Willmer & Rogers News Co.), we strike in the 
opening sentences of Prof. Jevons’s article on a character- 
istic difference between the writers on the two sides of the 
Atlantic. Americans do not, English writers do have style. 
The first two sentences of Prof. Jevons’s advocacy of a 
“State Parcel Post’’ give a picture that would do credit 
toanovel. The articles in ‘ The Contemporary ” of most 
general interest to American readers are this one of Prof. 
Jevons, one, very suggestive, on the progress of Socialism 
in England by Rev. W. Cunningham cne on Afghanistan 
by Prof. Monier Williams, and what we take to be the close 
of a symposium on the alcohol questicn—five papers, by 
different writers. In the Nineteenth Century Miss Ste- 
phers suggests how a little hospitality can accomplish very 
considerable charitable results; Mr. Greg, who is not 
always a wise but is always a vigorous writer, writes of 
the dangers of the despotism of conscience with no less 
vigor and more common sense than he sometimes uses: 
Anthony Trollope writes what is perhaps the most notable 
contribution to the Review—on novel reading. Another 
illustration of the English liberty of style is afforded by 
the curious dialogue article ‘‘ Saddling the Right Horse” — 
one which is easily read, but which we hardly think any 
American Review, except, perhaps, the ** North ameri- 
can,” would have thought dignified enough for its columns. 
Mr. Gladstone writes with his usual vigor on Russian 
affairs, closing with a paragraph whose broad Christian 
statesmanship makes it applicable to all nations and all 
national questions. 


THE MOoNTPLIES.—Of the art work in Scribner's we 


speak in another column. As to the literary matter, it 
may be said that.there is hardly an article that is not of 
exceptional interest and value. ‘The Tile Club at Play”’ 
introduces both the element of humor and pathos; Dr. 
Eggleston’s address ‘‘To the Clergy ” furnishes a number 
of entertaining anecdotes and some sound advice; “A 
Symposium on the Chinese Question ” cleverly epitemizes 
the views of society on this important topic; Mr. Sanborn’s 
‘‘ Homes and Haunts of Emerson” will be read with inter- 
est by the many who reverence the sage of Concord: 
‘‘Haworth’s” moves less rapidly than might be desired, 
but maintains its power; ‘‘The Doom of Claudius and 
Claudia” is the well-told story of one of the Emperor 
Commodus’s freaks; Russell Sturgis sketches in an enter 
taining way the history of the celebrated carjcaturist 
‘* John Leech; Edmund C. Stedman adds to his fame as a 
poet that of a theoretical aeronaut, his paper on ‘Aerial 
Navigation,’ with illustrations, presenting a novel and in- 
genious plan; the “ Relations of Insanity to Modern Civ- 
ilization” are carefully considered by H. P. Stearns, and 
Edward Bellamy contributes a story, *‘ Pott’s Painless 
Cure,” which is as clever as its title. The poetry is by R. W. 
Gilder, H. C. Bunner, R. H. Stoddard, Thos. W. Parsons, 
L. F. Tooker, Chas. DeKay, Joel Benton, Rose Hawthorne 
Lathrop, and Andrew B. Saxton.——St. Nicholas gives the 
children the usual charming variety. Susan Coolidge’s 
story, ‘‘ Eyebright,” opens attractively; Miss Hale gives 
some further account of the Peterkins and their ludicrous 
ways; Charles Burnard has a little sketch of child life in 
the English mills, with a full-page illustration; ‘‘ Rumpty 
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Dudget’s Tower,” and ‘‘A Jolly Fellowship” are continued, 
and there are several pretty bits of poetry by H. H., Laura 
E. Richards, Augusta Larned, and Mariana B. Slade.—— 
The usual number of prominent writers contribute this 
month to the Atlantic. A charming sketch of ‘‘A Roman 
Holiday Twenty Years Ago” is by W. W. Story; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe writes of ‘“‘ The Modern Martyrdom of St. 
Perpetua”; Clarence Cook criticises mercilessly the ‘‘ new 
Catholic Cathedral in New York”: Mark Twain contributes 
a burlesque of the ‘‘ Recent Great French Duel”; Rich- 
ard Grant White a descriptive article on ‘ London 
Streets,” and R. H. Stoddard some ‘*‘ Reminiscences of 
Bayard Taylor.” Mr. Howells’s story accomplishes its sea 
voyage and separates its characters at a critical juncture; 
the Contributors’ Club is as entertaining as usual, and the 
poetry, by Lucy Larcom, Albert Leighton, Mrs. 8. M. B. 
Piatt, is up to the customary high standard.— Harper’s is 
profuse in illustrations,and mostly of an excellent quality. 
Those by Mr. J. C. Beatd, which accompany his article on 
the ‘‘Treasures of the Deep,” are especially worthy of 
praise for their graceful design and artistic execution. 
Besides this are eight illustrated articles: ‘‘ Rambles in the 
South of France,” by 8. G. W. Benjamin; ‘‘ Our Traveled 
Parson,’’ a poem, by Will Carleton; a biographical sketch 
of Admiral Hiram Paulding, by Commander R. W. 
Meade, U.S. N.; ‘At the Mouth of the Amazons,”’ by M. 
Mauris; ‘‘ Moonshiners,”’ a story by John Esten Cooke; 
‘Winter Sports in Canada,” by Frederick G. Mather; 
‘*Old Flemish Masters,’’ and ‘*‘ Education by Hand,” de- 
scribing the Boston Institute of Technology, by Horace E. 
Scudder. A new serial, ‘‘ Young Mrs. Jardine,” is begun by 
Mrs. Mulock-Craik; Rebecca Harding Davis furnishes ‘‘A 
Story of the Plague,” and there are a number of fresh and 
interesting letters from Mendelssohn to Mme. Moscheles. 
Now that seven numbers of the Saturday Magazine have 
been published, more than enough for one “monthly,” it may 
be appropriately noticed under this general heading. That 
it has the right sort of man for editor no one who has read 
the seven numbers will doubt. Mr. Perkins has in a large 
degree that essential qualification for an editor—and espe- 
cially for the editor of just such a journal—a nice discrim- 
ination as to the public taste. His selections are not only 
well calculated to please almost every class of readers but 
are in themselves of excellent literary quality. Mr. Per- 
kins is not only making his *‘ free sailing weekly ” go, but 
is doing what, ‘* with the wind free,” is perhaps even more 
difficult—successfully steering it. Hungary furnishes a 
topic for two contributors to the February Lippincott’s. 
Mr. Edward King writes of ‘‘ Hungarian Types and 
Austrian Pictures,” and John R. Tait sketches the career 
of his friend, the Hungarian artist, Munkacsy. A graphic 
descriptive article with the title, ‘‘A Gate to the Other 
World,” by Felix L. Oswald, tells of the Mexican volcano 
Monte Jorillo; Howard Glyndon has a poem ‘Substitu- 
tion,” and there are sketches and stories by Rebecca Hard- 
ing Davis, Margaret Sullivan, F. M. Bird, Mary R. 
Prescott, Marie P. Woodbridge, Margaret J. Preston, and 
Mary E. Blair.—Mr. Murray’s Golden Rule is metamor- 
phosed from a weekly religious newspaper into a monthly 
magazine, the January number of which presents a credit- 
able typographical appearance and a fair selection of 
original matter. One of the editor's Adirondack tales leads 
off the table of contents and is followed by stories by Rose 
Terry Cooke and W. H. Merrill, a sermon by Mr. Murray, 
a sketch of Bayard Taylor, ‘*The Household,” conducted 
by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, music and various prose and 
poetical selections. Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magazine 
for variety of contents and illustration, and a pervading 
uncertainty as to whether the matter is original or select- 
ed, can hardly be surpassed in our periodical literature. 
In the January issue besides the well chosen miscellany 
there are a number of entertaining an1 profitable articles, 
notably that which opens the number: “A day with 
the Lebanon Shakers,” by Annette 8S. Bassett. 











Some CHILDREN’S Books.—Daisy Bank, by Miss Joanna 
H. Mathews (Am. Tract Society), a story of a chil- 
dren’s summering at a farm called Daisy Bank, has a little 
more of the unpleasant side of human nature than Miss 
Mathews is wont to put into her books. But the evil 
serves to bring out in stronger relief the contrasting good 
qualities in Jennie Lee, who is the heroine of the book. 
Mr. Whitney’s spirited illustrations in outlines are a great 
addition to it.——Donald’s School Days, by Gen. O. O. 
Howard (Lee & Shepard), pictures admirably cer- 
tain phases of New England life, and the boys are made 
very real. Customg change so rapidly now that the 
schoolboys of the present time, even in the region 
where the story is laid, wil' find much of the detail 
quite novel to them; their fathers will probably read the 
book with the interest which attaches to reminiscences. 
Donald’s younger brother has the promise of being made 
the hero of a second volume, in which Gen. Howard 
means to take him through the war. There is a good, 
sturdy, moral and religious element in the book, though the 
boys are not perfect ones, and the story though told in 
detail is neither slow nor tedious.——JUustrated Book of 
Songs (James Miller) is a republication of very old 
songs for little ones. The bright chromo on the cover and 
the rose-tinted leaves will attract the children, but the o}d- 
fashioned pictures and the nursery rhymes of thirty or 
forty years ago will appeal to the memories of the parents 
rather than the pleasure of the babies. With it we may 
class Leading Strings to Knowledge, by Mrs. Trimmer 
(James Miller). With some very notable exceptions it will no 
more do to put our children into nursery books of a gener- 
ation or two ago than into their clothes; yet, as in the 
case of several other of Mr. Miller's publications, there 
may be some who will fancy the quaint o]d-fashioned 
flavor of this little book for very young readers.—— 
It would have been too bad to let a book so full of dainty 
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and pure fancies as Adventures in Fairy Land, by R. H. 
Stoddard, pass into oblivion. The thread on which the 
fairy stories are strung is a Christmas week of festivity 
at an old homestead, where each evening brought forth a 
story. Asimilar idea has formed the basis of other books, 
but we fancy this to have been one of the first of the kind. 
—The Story of Cecil and His Dog (James Miller), a trans- 
lation from the French, is a charming book to teach a boy 
honor, independence, truth, and gentleness.-—— Stories 
About Animals, by Captain Mayne Reid and others. 
(James Miller.) A real exciting bear story never grows 
old, and a book full of rhinoceros, tiger, lion and leopard 
stories is a whole cupboard full of plum puddings, which 
we all know have the quality of keeping long in propor- 
tion to their goodness. Rose Dunbar’s Mistake, by M. L. 
D. (Carter & Bros.), is an excellent book for Christian 
young ladies. The author is Mrs. Dodds, a daughter of 
Horatius Bonar. She is an active Christian, being her 
husband’s companion in his mission work among the 
ouvriers of Paris, The purpose of the book is a high one. 
To hold those who, in sorrow, are suffering the ‘‘ mysteries 
of pain” back from all false comfort, to point them to 
the only sure and certain Help, is the aim of the story. 
Rose Dunbar’s mistake is that. alas! of many another. 
She failed to put Christ ‘‘in the center.” Others, to her, 
filled the highest place, and as they were taken from her 
she lived in memories of the past and hopes for the future. 
She worked with energy, but with no present joy. 
Light came at last; and with a present Saviour all was 
clear and bright. Caught and Fetiered, by Mrs. J. P. 
Ballard. (Nat. Temperance Society.) A collection of some 
seventy-five short stories, apparently originally written 
for some periodical. Each has some moral significance, 
and notwithstanding their extreme shortness they are 
really quite interesting, if too many are not taken at once. 

The Leavenworth Case: A ton yer'’s Story, by Anna 
Katuerine Green. (Putnams.) Because this book is in 
‘point of fact written by a young lady living in Brooklyn, 
whose name is Green, it is none the less a lawyer's story. 
Where Miss Green objained her material, whether from 
tbe newspapers, or some of her legal acquaintances, or 
from her own imagination, we need not ask. It is enough 
to say that she has worked upa cause célébre with a fer- 
tility of device and ingenuity of treatment hardly second 
to Wilkie Collins or Edgar Allen Poe. The plot briefly 
told is this: Old Mr. Leavenworth, living uptown in New 
York with his two nieces, private secretary and servants, 
is one night mysteriously murdered. Circumstances seem 
to point to someone within the house, and suspicion finally 
settles down on one of the two nieces. The story is told 
by a young lawyer who interests himself in the case and 
in one of the young ladies as well, and with the aid of a 
skillful detective at length unravels the secret. Since the 
reader’s suspicions must necessarily light upon one of four 
people, the author had a difficult task in preventing a pre- 
mature disclosure, and it is all the more to her credit that 
the surprise of the final denouement is so effectively 
managed. 

Conscience. By Joseph Cook. (Houghton, Osgood & 
Co.) Notwithstanding Mr. Joseph Cook's exuberance of 
rhetoric and his eccasional though rare and comparatively 
unimportant inaccuracies of statement, he is a great power 
for good, and it cannot be doubted that his influence is 
steadily waxing. The crowds who throng his Monday 
noon lectures in Boston do not seem to diminish in num- 
bers or intelligence, while the circle of his readers is evi- 
dently largely increasing. No thoughtful mind inclined to 
materialism will peruse his lectures on Conscience and deny 
the possibility of a spiritual element in the life of man. 
There is no flaw in Mr. Cook’s argument —to one who appre- 
hends it—wherein he demonstrates the fact of conscience 
and the truth God's personality. These lectures are cer- 
tainly remarkable specimens of keen insight and convinc- 
ing arghment, conveyed to the soul on the wings of an 
imagination whose flights, though lofty, rarely falter. 

The Young Scientist, a practical journal for amateurs, is 
the first bound volume of a periodical which appears to 
have completed its first year with the December number 
for 1878. It is a handy little monthly of some twelve 
pages. Each number contains much of the important sci- 
entific news of the preceding month. though, as its name 
indicates, it is chiefly devoted to giving hints and instruc 
tions to amateurs. In the volume before us there is a great 
deal of useful information regarding the construction of 
all kinds of apparatus and appliances; such instructions, 
too, as will enable those who follow them to learn far more 
about the laws of nature than those who are unfortunate 
enough to have sufficient money to buy all their own 
apparatus. It is just the paper for a teacher in natural 
philosophy to put in the hands of his class, and in this as 
well as many other fields this journal will be warmly wel- 
comed, 

A Century of American Literature, 1776-1876, edited by 
Henry A. Beers. Leisure Hour Series. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Prof. Beers, of Yale College, has given us in this little 
took a variety of selections from deceased American au- 











thors from Philip Freneau, who fl urished in 1770. to Robert: 


' Kelly Weeks, who died in this city only a year or two ago, 


with a brief biographical sketch in each instance. The 
selections are for the most part interesting in themselves, 
and sufficiently long to give a fair idea of the author’s 
style. The reader will find in the volume many favorites 
and many, perhaps, of which he has had no previous ac- 
quaintance, while the introduction gives an admirable and 
discriminating view of the literature of the Colonial period. 

The Bohemian: A Tragedy of Modern Life by Charles 
De Kay. (Scribners.) Mr. De Kay's little sketch, which 
he calls a tragedy, can hardly be said to rise to that emi- 
pence, The spectacle of a weak-minded and inefficient 





young man because he is disappointed by a heartless and 
blasé society girl throwing himself on a sudden impulse 
under a passing railway train, while there is something 
tragic in the final consummation, savors, on the whole, of 
melodrama rather than tragedy. There is a weirdness and 
unreality, too, about the characters, which nearly ap- 
proaches burlesque. We should be sorry to take Miss 
Bryce, singing with infinite glee the shocking ballad of 
‘“ Wicked Polly,” as a correct picture of a representative 
New York young lady, notwithstanding Mr. De Kay says 
of her, ‘‘ Adelaide Bryce was a woman such as New York 
and only New York could form.” 


LITERARY NOTES 

—Dr. Schliemann is to prepare a-new and improved 
edition, in more scientific form, of his ‘‘Troy and its 
Remains.” 

—The London “ Academy” for Dec. 28 contains a very 
tender and appropriate sketch of the late Bayard Taylor 
by the Rev. M. D. Conway. 

—The friendship and joint work of Goethe and Schiller 
is the subject mainly of the third part of Dr. Koenig’s 
“Deutsche Literaturgeschichte”; the various fac-similes 
given including many interesting autographs. 

—The library of the Midland Institute at Birmingham, 
England, which was burned on Saturday, the 11th inst., 
contained a Shakespeare collection of 8,000 volumes, said 
to be the most nearly complete of any in the world. 

—It is a mistake to say, as has been said, that the sele 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer's works is greater in this country 
than in England. The reverse is true. The *‘ cheap edi- 
tion” of his essays on education has proved unexpectedly 
successful, and a new lot is to be supplied. Mr. Spencer is 
going to the south of France to spend the winter. 

—Mr. Guy Roslyn has begun in England a new journal 
called ‘‘The Biograph.” Current biography is to be its 
specialty, and its first number contains sketches of Wilkie 
Collins, Leonard Courtney, M. P., R. E. Francillon, Canon 
Girdlestone, Francis George Heath, John Hollingshead, 
Henry Irving, Theodore Martin, Aug. E. Mulready, end 
Sir Charles Whetham. 

—The British Museum has acquired a unique copy of a 
ballad by John Skelton, poet laureate to King Henry VIIL., 
written on the occasion of the death of King James IV. of 
Scotland at Flodden in 1515, and printed with the types of 
Richard Fawkes, whose press stood in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard. The two leaves of quarto paper containing it were 
found lining the oaken cover of an old folio in the garret 
of a farm-house in Dorsetshire. 

—Under the title of ‘‘ Chayye ’Olam” the aged Dr. Gold- 
berg and the youthful M. Adelmann are publishing in Paris 
a monthly periodical of extracts from old and valuable 
Hebrew manuscripts. The first installment contains: (1) 
R. Eliyyahu of Pesaro’s letter describing his voyage from 
Venice to Famagusta, from the Paris MS.; (2) Responsa of 
Rashi, from a Bodleian MS.; and (3) a Responsum of 
Rabbenu Gershom, from a Paris MS. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons will shortly publish a new edition 
of ** Frothingham’s Life of Gerrit Smith.’ It differs from 
the first in omitting the author’s original conjecture with 
regard to Mr. Smith's motives in disclaiming a knowledge 
of the plans of John Brown; thus leaving the reader free 
to draw his own conclusion. The biographer still main- 
tains Mr. Smith’s complete acquaintance with the old 
hero’s main project, but admits the probability that he, in 
common with the general public, supposed a different pro- 
ject was entertained at Harper's Ferry. 

—We are always interested in looking over the periodi- 
cal autograph ‘‘ Catalogue” published by F. Naylor, 4 Mill- 
inan Street, Bedford Row, London. Mr. Naylor has a 
branch house in Paris, and his steck always seems full and 
rare. The number before us, for January, contains some 
two hundred descriptive titles. A sign manual of Queen 
Anne, countersigned by ministers, is qu ted at 5s.; an 
autograph MS. signed, of Richard Baxter's, 31. 3s.; auto- 
graph letters signed, of Robert Browning and Bryant, 
5s each; one of Buffon 15s.; one of Burke 11. 1s.; one of 
Burns 6/. 6s. A fine four-page letter of Count Cavour is 
quoted at 1/. 1ls.; one of two pages by Colly ,Cibber at 
4l. 4s.; a letter signed only t y Queen Elizabeth 8/. 8s. Nell 
Gwynne's signature, ‘‘E. G.,”’ as a power of attorney, 
with witness signature of Thomas Otway, is valued at 
7l. 7s.; a fine letter of Charles Lamb is the same. Those 
prices are reasonable, but 5. seems a large price for a let- 
ter of Smeaton, the engineer who built the Eddystoue 
Lighthouse. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: 


[The recespt of all new pulicatwns deiiiered at the Edit- 
oral Rooms vf this paper will be ackwowledged in us earviest 
subsequent ixsue. Publishers will comer a favor by promptly 
advising us of any omission in thix respect. Accompanying 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases.) 


Authors and Titles. Publishers, Price. 
Bronté, Charlotte, * ‘Jane NE cckaitciensibecedine .. Harpers. 15 
Burnett, Frances “ Jarl’s Daughter onnenns -Peterson Bros. 2 


Cambriage, Ada, ‘ “My Guardi jun. Appleton & Co. it] 
Cheever, Key. H. T..* Memoirs of ichabod Wachtucn - 

D. Lothrop & Co, 
Conant, Helen 8.,“ A Primer of Spanish L pesrepoened H arpers. 25 


Drake, Samuel A), “Ca; tain Nelson ioves w6 75 
Goldsmith. Oliver,» ‘Vicar of Wakefield.”............... “a 2B 
Greenfield, W. 8.,.M.D., Alcohol: Its Use and Abuse.” 


D. Apple ton & Co. 
* Hand-Book of American Winter Resorts.” 
Heyse, Paul, * Tales from the German.’ 
Leg uvé Ernest, * Reading as 4 Fine Art.”... 
Mason, EB. T *Namuel LS “aknvithocenernsesccsons far pore. 
Malfe,(. it. M.D. Exercise and Tratning.” D. Appleton 4 
Robinson, Rev. C:g.,"* Sp iritual NEE chnvenncdi Scribner & ee oO. 
“Signor Monaldini’s Niece.’ PEELE BE oy Roberts Bros. 
Sn.iles, Samuel, * Robert Dick, ‘Geologist and Botanist.” 
Harpers. 
We have also received current numbers of the following publi- 
cations: 
Atnerican Builder, ae mamang, 8 Sacra. Catholic Presbyterian, Con- 
gregationalist, eae ee og hk hurch Missionary Kec rd, Evangel- 
ical Christendom, Juvenile nstructor, Literary Churchman, Mw 


.— ai, w 


zine of Art, Manufacturer and Builder, Musical World, Nineteenth 
Century, National — People’s Pulpit lresbyterian Mission- 
ary Record, satur Mag*zine, St Nicholas, Sunday Magazin: 
Scribner’s, Unitarian! eview. 

Music, yocal.—* The Cottage in the Lane,” W. A. Pond 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIX., No. 4. 








Religious Fetus. 


UnitTep States.—Home Protection.—The president and 
corresponding secretary of the Woman's National Chris- 
ian Temperance Union have, as it seems, issued a circular 
claiming that the Union does not endorse the new ‘‘ Home 
Protection’ movement of Massachusetts and Illinois, 
which aims at giving woman the ballot on license issues. 
In response to this circular several of the vice-presidents, 
including Miss Frances E. Willard, and the recording 
secretary have published a card dated at Chicago, setting 
forth the earliest action of the W.N.C.T.U. in the matter 
at the convention of 1875 in Cincinnati, and its action at 
all subsequent conventions, from which it appears that the 
union up to last year was strongly committed to the plan 
of ** Home Protection,’’ and that even last year, when it 
was held in Baltimore, and largely made up of conserva- 
tive delegates from New York, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, it gave a modified assent to the plan. The executive 
committee, it is stated, composed of all the vice-presidents 
with whom the president and corresponding secretary in 
issuing their circular did not confer, is largely iu favor of 
the movement, and the great body of temperance workers 
in the States is far more radical than the unequal represen- 
tation they enjoyed at Baltimore. The movement is meet- 
ing with the most unbounded success in Illinois, ten large 
conventions and many small meetings are being or have 
already been held, and every where the ‘‘ Home Protection ” 
petition is signed by about three-fourths of the people, 
both men and women. 


Christian Work in the Colleges.—Apropos of the Day of 
Prayer for Colleges Mr. L. D. Wishard, the College Secre- 
tary, appointed at a conference of students held in Louis- 
ville, Ky.. June, 1877, has issued a circular giving some 
interesting details regarding his own work and the state 
of religion in the colleges of the country, which we quote 
as follows: 1. Correspondence has been opened with the 
three hundrei and fifty colleges of the United States and 
Dominion of Canada, and one thousand letters have been 
exchanged by the students in over one hundred of these 
institutions. 2. The Secretary has visited twenty-five 
colleges in New England, the Middle States, Virginia and 
Minnesota, carrying to them the suggestions of the con- 
ference. The importance of organized work was empha- 
sized, and many new organizations have been effected. 
Students were met in a body and conversed with individ- 
ually, and every possible means was utilized for awakening 
them to a full appreciation of the need of living and work- 
ing for Christ. The Secretary also has met not less than 
two hundred students in eight different State conventions 
of the Young Men's Christian Associations, and conferred 
with them about the interests of the work. 3. Since the 
organization of the work two hundred and fifty students, 
representing fifty colleges in twenty different States, have 
attended seventeen Y. M. C. A. State conventions, and 
have carried such influence from thew to their colleges as 
have in nfany cases resulted in revivais of religion. 4. 
Two thousand copies of the ‘‘ College Bulletin,” a paper 
devoted to information and suggestions concerning college 
work, are being circulated among the sixty thousand 
students of this country and Canada. 5, An investigation 
by the Secretary has led to the following estimate; viz., 
Among these sixty thousand students about twenty-five 
hundred are professing Christians and less than eight 
thousand engaged even nominally in any kind of active 
work. 6. As a result of the work done upwards of one 
thousand conversions are reported. 

During next May another College Conference will be 
held in Baltimore, in connection with the International 
Convention which is to meet in that city. There is prom- 
ise of the attendance at that meeting of a large delegation 
of students. 


Prayer-Meeting Topics.—The Rev. W. H. Clark, of Pat- 
erson Reformed Dutch Church, prepares a programme for 
the prayer-meetings of the year, publishes it in a little 
book with a list of the church officers and a diary at the 
end, and the church provides enough for the members. 
Thus each member can, if he will, always know what is 
to be the theme for any evening, and go with some prep- 
aration for the meeting. The sophomore class at Amherst 
College have adopted a similar plan, though somewhat 
simpler as the programme only covers one term—eleven 
meetings. This programme seems to us to have been par- 
ticularly well selected, and for its suggestiveness to pastors 
and others we here give it in full: 

Jan. 12th....../ Aim of our Meetings—James v., 16. 

Jan. Importunity in Prayer—Luke xviii., 1-15. 

Jan. Christian Activity—Heb. vi., 4-12. 

Feb. : The Student's Bible—Jonu v.. 39. 

Feb. Temptation— Heb. iv., 15. 

Feb. 16th God's Love For Us—1 John iv., 7-19. 

Feb. 23d.......Forgiveness—Matt. xviii., 21-35. 

March 2d...... Conscience—Acts xxiv.. 16. 

Marcn 9th Thy Will be Done—Matt. vi., 10. 

March 16th....Self-Denial —Matt. x., 37-39. 

March 23d Praise Meeting—Psa., 107. 


The Catholic Church in America.—Late cable dis- 
patches from Rome state that in aadition to the proposed 
appointment of several vicars apostolic in parts of Amer 
ica destitute of episcopal churches, the Vatican intends to 
establish several new bishoprics in the United States, and 
institute a new hierarchy different from the present one. 
With reference to the resignation of Archbishop Purcell it 
is stated that the Prefect of the Congregation of the Propa- 
gand» has reported in favor of its acceptance, that the 
Pope is expected to approve this conclusion, and that the 
question of a successor is alreaty under consideration. 
This report, however, the Cincinnati ‘“‘Catholic Telegraph” 





(the official organ of that diocese) doubts, maintaining that 
Rome would not consider the question of a successor until 
it sent official word of its acceptance of his resignation to 
Archbishop Purcell, and consulted him and the other arch- 
bishops of the country. 


ENGLAND.—The Curate of the Period.—‘‘An Old-fash- 
ioned Vicar’’ contributes an interesting letter to the 
“Times ” on ‘‘The Curate of the Period.” ‘‘I am in search 
of a curate,” he writes. ‘‘ But what young men are coming 
to I do notknow. Will you listen to a specimen or two 
from their letters? No. 1 is a very young man, born long 
after I took orders, too young to be ordained at present. 
He comes to see me. A day or two afterwards he writes 
that he much disapproves the surplice in the pulpit as being 
the first step toward ritualism; ‘that he is willing to over- 
look’ this if I preach a certain special doctrine which he lays 
down; and that he will be glad if I send him one of my ser- 
mons that he may judge if I am ‘a thorough Evangelical.’ 
No. 2 answers an advertisement in the ‘Guardian.’ He will 
be glad to correspond with me about the curacy if I can 
satisfy him on certain points, numbered, 1, 2,3, &c. Ques- 
tions 4 and 5 are these: ‘Are you very particular to use 
none but the purest wine at the Holy Sacrament ? Among 
pure wines I do not include either tent or port.’ ‘Do you 
make a conscience of carefully rinsing the sacred cup after 
Holy Commutrion, and of yourself drinking the contents 
before leaving the altar? No. 3 (a really good and clever 


fellow), besides sending me his portrait, writes: “‘I am 
willing to undertake to preach a thoughtful sermon in the 
morning, a children’s sermon in the afternoon, and a pop- 
ular sermon in the evening.’”’ The ‘‘ Old-fashioned Vicar” 
concludes by asking if these can be instances of *‘ the sub- 
lime conceit of some of our young curates.” 


Cyprus.—An Interchange of Ecclesiastical Courtesies.— 
An interesting narrative is given in the London “ Guard- 
ian” of a recent interview between the Anglican Bishop 
of Gibraltar and the Greek Archbishop of Cyprus, on the 
occasion of the visit of the former io the diocese of the 
latter. The bishop stated that the gpecial object which he 
had in coming to Cyprus was to place in the hands of his 
holiness a letter which the Archbishop of Canterbury had 
commissioned him to deliver, together with a copy ofa 
document prepared by the hundred bishops of the Anglican 
branch of the Catholic Church, who had met last summer 
in London under the presidency of the Archbish p of 
Canterbury. The copy was a translation into Greek and 
Latin, made by the learned Bishop of Lincoln. The bishop 
then spoke of the friendly intercourse he had enjoyed with 
other prelates of the Greek Church, and expressed the hope 
that the brotherly feelings entertained by the Anglican 
cowards the Eastern Communion might prevail and be 
strengthened in Cyprus. He stated the position which the 
English chaplains would occupy in the Island, and ex- 
plained that they would come there as the friends not as 
the rivals of the Greek clergy. The Archbishop on his 
part reciprocated the Bishop’s friendly sentiments, and 
remarked that the Church of England might render effec- 
tive aid to him and his clergy by promoting education, at 
present at a low level. Funds and books were wanted. 
Only for fifteen years had the Greek Church possessed 
liberty to educate her children. He and his people prayed 
for the Queen of England, for the High Commissioner, for 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, for the Bishop of Gibraltar, 
for the other Bishops, and for their flocks. He hoped that 
the rule of England might further both the temporal and 
spiritual welfare of his people, who had suffered long and 
terribly from misrule and oppression. But brighter days 
had now come. After the Bishop had partaken of the cus- 
tomary cup of coffee and sweetmeats, and after expres- 
sions of brotherly regard had been given and returned, 
and each prelate had promised the other his prayers, the 
interview came toan end. The Archbishop accompanied 
the Bishop to the top of the staircase leading into the court, 
when the two shook hands. The bells of the cathedral 
again rang. The Bishop mounted his horse, and before 
parting the priests kissed his hands after the Eastern cus- 
tom. 


GLEANINGS. 


Prof. Swing sees the present great need of the South to be 
a disposiiion to work. 

—There has been a fresh interchange of notes between the 
Vatican and Germany. 

—Tbis winter's lectures of Dr. Gibson on the books of Moses 
will be put into a volume. 

—Sabula, infowa, and Lexington, IIL, bave gone out of the 
saloon business, and are happy. 

—Dr. Worrall received twenty-eight persons into the Eighth 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago on a recent Sunday. 

—The Episcopal diocese of Illinois has admitted to orders 
Mr. John Hedman, who will labor among the Swedes. 

—The Congregational Church of Chenoa, IIl., rejected a 
candidate for its pulpit solely because he used tobacco. 

—The Rev. Brooke Herford, of Chicago, cites the 29th, 30th 
and 3lst verses of the 12th chapter of Mark as defining Unita 
riavism. 

—Dedication services were held in the Congregational 
Church, Wakeman, Ohio, Jan. Ist. The Pastor is the Rev. 
Chas. C. Cragin. 

—Mr. Hepworth’s church is still heavily in debt and the 
pastor announces his intention to retire unless its difficulties 
ca be adjusted. 

—The Pope has sent a circular to Bishops outside of Europe 
with the view of extending the collection of Peter’s Pence in 
all countries of the worid. 

Dispatches state that, with one exception, all of the Car- 
dinais consulted by the Pope upon the subject favored Ro- 
man Catholics participating in the elections. 

—The Belgian Bishops bave issued a joint pastoral letter, 
pointing out the dangers involved in a scheme tor secular 
education which is supported by the liberal party. 

—On the tirst Sunday of the month the First Congregational 
Church of Chicago receiyed thirty-four new members; Ply- 





mouth, sixteen; Bethany, five; Englewood, four; Lincoln 
Park, three. 

—The Geneva great Council have accepted the principle of 
separation of Church and State, and appointed a Commission 
to examine the bill designed to carry this object into effect. 

—On January 13th Pres. Magoun, of Iowa College, entered 
upon his Jectureship at Andover Theological Seminary. The 
jectureship is for three years, and the subject Home Missions. 

—The “ Alliance” calls for a law in Chicago to prohibit 
dramatic performances on Sunday evenings, since all its 
theaters save two are now practicing this sort of Spanish 
Sunday morality. 

—The hymns sung by the Huguenots in the face of their 
great dangers are soon to be published in Paris in a two 
volume work with the title, ** Clement Marot and the Hugue. 
not Psalm Book.” 

—The Second Congregational Church in Minneapolis bas 
dedicated its new bouse of worship. Sermon by Dr. Dana 
of St. Paul. The Rev. E. S. Williams, pastor elect, was in- 
stalled at the same time by Council. 

—A delinquency has been discovered in the management of 
the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, the Treasurer, 
Charles Demond, having invested its funds in Western lands 
and thereby imperilled between $50,000 and $100.000. 

—Mr. Kimball cleared off about $10,000 debt from the Park 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, Rev. T. R. Slicer, pastor, 
last Sunday. His appeal was earnest and eloquent, and both 
he and the pastor are to be congratulated on their good suec- 
cess. 

—Th? Woman's Board of Missions held a very large, spirited 
and suggestive convention in Boston last week. One of the 
happy features of it was the announcement of the special 
gift of $25,000 in aid of a woman's department for a college in 
Turkey. 

—The Methodist church at Kankakee, Il., with a debt of 
$10,000, fell in membership, after the panic, from four hun- 
dred to one hundred. Now it has lifted the debt, and a good 
many *“ wanderers’’ are returning. Dr. A. J. Jutkin is the 
present pastor. 

—Dr. Gibson’s church, in Chicago (the Second Presbyterian), 
raised the past year $17,000 for general expenses, $7,500 fora 
former pastor, $2,500 on church debt, and $9,340 for benevo- 
lent purposes, making $192,000 for charity since the church 
organized in °42. 

—An account comes from Alexandria of the baptism of 
seven candidates in the Nile, and from Naples of three in the 
sea, all bolding Seventh Day Baptist views, in consequence 
of which those in Egypt were expelled by the Waldensian 
missionary from fellowship. 

—The Rey. De Witt S. Clark, one of the younger graduates 
of Andover, who has made a fine beginning of his ministry in 
the Massachusetts town of Clinton, bas been instalied pastor 
of tne important Congregational Tabernacle Cnurch in the 
city of Salem, in the same State. 

—It is cited as a curious fact that the public affuirs of Eng- 
land, a Protestant country, are directed by a Jew; that in 
Catholic France the most important departments of the 
Government are directed by Protestants, and that the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs in Turkey is a Christian. 

—Ninety-nine Unitarian churches are without pastors, and 
not more than twenty-five of them are able, says ** The Year 
Book,” to support a minister. ** Twenty bave given no sign 
of life for several years, and are probably dead.” The num- 
ber of ministers in the denominationtis 401, which indicates 
an increase of thirteen. 

—The Saxe-Meigingen Legislature has passed a law enabling 
persons of full age to leave the State Church on going through 
certain formalities. They may form Dissenting Churches on 
satisfying the Government that their doctrines are not 
counter to civil order and morality, and are entitled to burial 
in the churchyards on payment of a small fee. 

—It is proposed in England to tear down Haworth Church 
and erect another on its site. Mr. Wemyss Reid, who, it will 
be remembered, recently wrote a memoir of Chariotte Bronté, 
protests apainst this as an act of vandalism, and the * Echo’’ 
declares that it is the more indefensible since there is so much 
barren moorland about Haworth on which the new church 
might be built. 

—Mr. Spurzeon will proceed to Mentone directly he has 
sufficiently regained his strength to permit of his traveling, 
and will, it is expected, be absent for at least three months. 
During his absence—probably during the month of February 
—a repetition of the special evangelistic services heid at the 
beginning of last y: ar, and conducted by Messrs. Clarke and 
Smith, will take place for a period of about four weeks. 

—The Old South Church, Boston, has been supposed to be 
wealtby, but it proves to be poor. It worships in a half- 
million-dollar house in the Back Bay, but it has been obliged 
to withdraw the aid of a small sum a year hitherto grantea to 
the Chambers Street Chapel. As a result of this the latter 
fears that it cannot go on with its work, and the pastor, the 
Rev. F. B. Alien, has been obliged to resign. It is rather a 
sad collapse. A council bas been called to the rescue. 

—TheBisbop of Madras has issued acircular recommending 
a due observance of the Day of Intercession. He therein 
says: “The number of accessions, according to recent re- 
turns, has risen to 33,000. These are no longer confined, as at 
first, mainly to the districts of one of our missionary 
societies, but extend over almost all parts of Tinnevelly. The 
number is in the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
districts, 22,000; in the Church Missionary Society districts, 
11,000."” 

—The reformed men of Illinois say they have in that State 
508 temperance unions with 80,000 members; and the Citizens’ 
League of Chicago to keep boys out of saloons held its first 
annual meeting last week, and reported thut the first saloon 
keeper prosecuted by the League had gone out of the busi- 
ness and joined a Ribbon Club, and got the boys he used to 
sell liquor to into Sunday-school. In its first year it has 
closed fifty saloons and reduced juvenile arrests thirty three 
per cent., and it has cost but $1,000 in money. It estimates 
that a year ago Chicago had 30,000 boy “ bummers ” and 1,000 
saloons largely supported by them. 

—The sum of $250,000 has been appropriated for the interior 
decorating of St. Paul’s, London, and Mr. Leighton, President 
of the Royal Academy, and Mr. Poynter have been commis- 
sioned to furnish cartoorfe. It has been decided that mo- 
saics would be the most appropriate form of decoration, and 
scenes from the Apocalypse the best subjects. Objectors, 
wo are always to be found, contend that the darkness of the 
dome will prevent the mosaics being seen, and that it would 
be betier to havea series of colossal figures on gold ground, 
after the style of St. Sophia at Constantinople. Messrs. 
Leighton and Poynter will carry out their own plan. 
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Snsurance Hotes. 


—The State Superintendent of Insurance 
has addressed a circular to the officers of 
the various insurance companies inquiring 
if they agree with the views of Governor 
Robinson expressed in his annual message. 
The Governor favored the abolition of the 
Insurance Department, regarding it as an 
evil. Superintendent Smyth requests the 
insurance officers to send answers to the 
following: 

“Is State supervision, as conducted by the 

State of New York, a protection to the policy 
holders, or would their interests, as well as 
those of solvent companies, be served it the 
various laws establishing the Department 
were repealed and supervision abandoned, 
and a simple rendering of an annual state- 
ment to the Comptroller substituted in place 
of present requirements ?”’ 
Should the companies agree with the Gov- 
ernor, Mr. Smyth says he will resign his 
position. That any expression of the real 
opinion of the officers of life insurance com- 
panies is likely to be obtained in this way is 
not to be expected. The Superintendent 
has literally the existence of any company 
in his Lands. No insurance officer would be 
foolish enough to write to Mr. Smyth rec- 
ommending that he (Smyth) be abolished, 
or that they considered him an unmixed 
evil. They think so; but here is a specimen 
of the replies the Superintendent expected 
and receives: 

“The Secretary of the Merchants’ Insurance 
Company has prepared a reply, and he states 
that State supervision, as conducted by the 
present Insurance Department, is a great pro- 
tection to policy holders, and should net be 
abolished; that solvent companies are pro- 
tected and bogus insurance companies are 
prevented by the present law from admission 
into our State, and policy holders are thereby 
protected.” 

The Department as now conducted furnishes 
many politicians with sinecures, and there 
is scarcely a hope that it will be abolished. 

—The annual report of the Atna Fire 
Insurance Company will be found in an- 
other column. The business of the year has 
been large, and the Company is to be con- 
gratulated upen the admirable showing 
made. The assets now aggregate $6,914,- 
147.79, and the surplus fund has been in- 
creased to $2,045,458.94. The A®tna is one 
of the best-managed and most liberal of the 
American companies. 

—La Caisse Generale, one of the youngest 
branches of the foreign offices doing business 
in this country, has issued its annual report. 
Its business, under Manager Julien Le Cesne, 
has increased rapidly during the past year. 
Its assets now aggregate $448,000 in this 
country represented by United States bonds 
and cash in hand. Its liabilities amount to 
$180,000, being a clear net surplus of $443,- 
000. The company was fortunate in escap- 
ing heavy loss by the recent conflagrations, 
the total of risks not being more than 
$25,000. 

—It is estimated that the three large fires 
which occurred in New York city during 
the past two weeks will cost the fire insur- 
ance companies nearly four millions of dol- 
lars. Had these occurred befure the first of 
January it is likely that dividends might 
have been smaller in many companies than 
have been declared. 

—The Board of Fire Underwriters of New 
York have been examining the piers and 
report that they are most of them un- 
protected against fire; that there are nearly 
five miles of wooden sheds upon them filled 
with valuable goods. The adjacent build- 
ings are of wood, and the Fire Underwriters 
come to the conclusion that the elements of 
a fire equal to that of Chicago or Boston 
are at hand. A northwest wind would drive 
the flames across the street and quickly con- 
sume the frame buildings which connect 
with the great ‘‘ Dry Goods District.’ The 
Fire Commissioners are asked to remedy 
this condition of things. 

—The opposition of Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
to the Mutual Life’s new rebate plan is said 
to grow out of the fact of the company 
having given $1,000 to the yellow fever suf- 
ferers and $1,000 to the Seventh-Regiment 
Armory Fund. Mr. Field was afraid these 
gifts would reduce his dividends and he 
strenuously objected. 

—The case of Huggins againgt the United 
States Life Insurance Company—one of 
those peculiar suits brought by Washington 
I. Butler—was dismissed with costs to the 
plaintiff last Thursday. 

—Since January Ist, 1878, thirty-one 
fire insurance companies doing business in 
this State have discontinued, and have re- 





insured risks, or their affairs have been 
placed in the hands of a receiver. 

MuTUAL LiFe INSURANCE ComPaNny.—At 
a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, held recently, the protest of one hun- 
dred and thirty-two policy-holders against 
the thirty,per centum discount to new policy- 
holders was presented by the President. 
Also, a memorial from more than six thou- 
sand policy-holders, representing more than 
eight thousand policies, approving the man- 
agement, and requesting the continuance of 
the present system. On the recommenda- 
tion of the President, the protest and memo- 
rial were referred to a special committee, 
selected by the board, consisting of A. H. 
Rice, William E. Dodge, Samuel D. Babcock, 
George 8S. Coe, Martin Bates, William A. 


whole subject was referred, with instruc- 
tions to report at the next regular meeting 
in February. The committee will afford to 
all persons interested ample opportunity to 
be heard. 
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FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Jan. 13, to Saturday, 


Jan. 18. 
Monday, Wednesday, Saturday. 
Jan. 13. ‘Jan. 15, Jan. 18, 


Government Bonds.— 
These | gures indicate the highest nominal! rates,) 






is. 
38. funded. 1881. tr. . 


coe ees 
58 funded. 8s. c... wre cecce e 7M 
oy yy Serres 105 WEE 
48, 'S9L. c.. . 6% 
4s. remsored, 907: 99% 
4s. coupon, aN 9936 99 
fis, Currency, f..... 120% eocee 121k 





Bids for State Bonds. 








Alabama 5s. 1883.... 14 | Mo.H. 4&8. J.due =. mus 
Alabama os. a -- 44 | N.Y. 6a. G.R., '87.. 
Alabama 8, 1886.... 44 Nv: tie, G.C. "87... ie 
Alabama Ss, 1888 44 | N.Y. 68. G. L, 91.... 120 
1 5 N.Y. 66.G L.. 'W2.... 120 
20 | N.Y. ¢s, G.L. eco 
2 | N.C. fe. 0 pani 
20 N.C.66.N.C ° 
3 | N.C. 6, oO ° 
3 | N.C.f0,c.0f.A.& 0... 70 
8 | N.C.éscofJ.4J . W 
3 | N.C. 6a, F.A., '-'98 10 
3 | N.C. fe, 8.T.. @.1..... 236 
1065 _ | N.C. 0s, tax.ci 2....... 2% 
wi ao 4 S.... « 3% 
Ga 76. n. bds., 1886.. 107% | South Carolina te.. 25 
Ga, 7s, ind, 18%6..... 107% J.4J. 10 
Ga. Ts.goid bas.. 90 1075 ° A.&A.. 10 
Louisiana te........ 530 do . FA... 10 
, few pends... 50 a0 68,L.C.°89J.43 } 
La. 6s.new Bi’g D’t. 50 do 68,L.C.’89A.40 10 
la. Ts. Penitentiary 50 do 7s of '88.. ..... 
La. 6s. Levee Bds... 60 do non-f, bds 1x 
Ia, 88, Levee Bas... 50 | Tenn. tis. oid, ‘9-2-5 35 
la. 8. L. B. of '%.. 30 | Tenn. ts, n.d, 
La. 76. C., 1914. -- 64%) Tenn 6s, n.d.sn.ser. 28% 
Mich. 68, 1879........ 100 | Va. Gs, old........... 
Mich, 6s, 1883.. 104 | Va. os. n. bas,’66 2% 
Mo. 6s, due 82 or °B3 bate do te, 0.008. "67.. WK 
so.ee, due in 1880.. 103%} do 6s.con.o. .. 
0. 48, due in 1887... we Va. 68, ex mat’d c. ig 
0. fs due ip 1888. 1044) Va. 68. C. 24 series. 36 
Mo. "6, due "88 or WO Id) D.C. ibe, 1924, Bi 
Mo.H. & 8.J. due 86 103%! D.of C. Registered. 81 


Foreign Exchange.— 


days. 3 davs. 
London prime bankers,  4.844@4.34% 4.87% @4.88 
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Fisk & Hatca, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS 
IN 
GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


To meet the widespread desire for informa- 
tion in reference to INVESTMENTS in GOV- 
ERNMENT SECURITIES, we have issued this 
day the sixth edition of the MEMORANDA 
CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, giv- 
ing in detail particulars about all the different 
issues. Copies can be bad on application at 
our Office. 

We keep on band all issues of GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS, including the popular 

FOUR PER CENT. BONDS, 
in denominations of $50, $100, $500, $1,000, cou- 
pon or registered bonds, and in addition $5,000, 
$10,000, $20,000, $50,000, in registered form. 

We also buy and sell at the Stock Exchange 
all other investment securities, and in general 
transact all business appertaining to banking. 

We give special attention to exchanging 

CALLED FIVE-TWENTY BONDS 
for other issues, or buy them ata small pre- 
mium. 

A complete record of all the different “ calls” 
will be found on page 44 of the Memoranda. 

Fi8K & HATCH, 


No. 5 Nassau St. 
New York, Jan 15, 1879. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., BANKERS, 


NO. 18 New Street, N. Y¥. 


Members of the New York Stock. Gold, and 
Government Bond Exchanges. Securities an frac- 
tional or large quantities) byught and sold exciu- 
s‘vely on commissinn; also, carried as long as 
required on 5 per ceat. margin. Advances mide 
oD aoproved col ateral at marketrate. Deposits 
received subject to check at sight. Four per — 
interest allowed on all dairy balances. Urae 

executed at the San Francisco and London Stock 








Exchanges. 


Haines, and F. H. Cossitt, to whom the; 





UNITED STATES 


4 Per Cent. Bonds, 


COUPON OR REGISTERED, 


And all other issues of Soreropent Securities. 
bought and sold at MARKET RATE Et OF 
COM MISSION, an‘ on hand dor lavenedinte éelivery. 

CALLED 5-208 bought or exchanged for 
otber issues On most favorable terms. 


VERMILYE & CoO., 
__Nos. 16 and 18 Nassau St., N. Y. 


JESUP, PATON & CO, 


BANKERS, 
52 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Accounts and Agency of Banks, Corporacions, 
firms and individuals received upon favorable 
terms. 

Dividends and interest collected and remitted. 

Act as agents for corporations in paying coupons 
and dividends, also as transfer agents. 

Bonds, stocks and securities bought and sold on 
commission. 

Sound railroad and municipal bonds negotiated. 

Funds carefully invested in Western farm mort- 
gages, and the interest collected. 








OFFICEK OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 
New York, January 234, 1878. 

The Trustees, in Conformity te the Charter of 

the Company, submit the following State 

ment of tts affairs on the 3let December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
from lst January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 


SS ree $4,710,065 83 
Premiums on Eyiictes not marked off 
5 | @ Re netEseea eane - 2,040,363 6) 


Tota! amount of Marine Premiums. .. .:96.751,628 4 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; oor apon Fire disconnected 
with Marine k 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 

ary, 1877, to 3!st December, 1877 
| osses paid we the same 


Returns of Pre- 
miume asd Ex- 
penses 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. 
United States and state of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $10,565,968 
Loans secured by Stocks. and other- 


knssawnense btnacnaseeresseeene-ab wee 1,163,200 08 
Real ae and Claims due the seen 
enn thay mated at . eee 617,436 01 
Prem +. Notes and Bills Receivabie.. 1,764,383 68 
Cast tp BARR 2.00 ccccccccccccccce 255,364 @ 





Total Amount of Assets............. $14,306,265) 66 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the boiders thereof. 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day. tne Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth o Cooreaty next, from which date 
all tnterest thereon will cease. 
be produced at the time of payment, and —— 
Upon certificates which were issued for goid 
miums,the payment of interest and redemp ion 
will be in gold, 

A divitend of Forty Per Cent. is jeclared on the 
pet earned premiums ef the Company. for the 
ped A Be December, 1877, for which certié- 

issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventa of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 








. D. JONES, FRANCIS 8KIDDY 
ARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
. U. 8. Moors, ADOLPH LEWOYNE, 
wis CURTIS, Rost. B, MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
James Low, Grorce W. L 
DAVID rr. RoBert L, STUART, 
GORDON W. BORNHAM, JAMes G. De FOREST, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK CHAUNOBY 
Ww. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH 
Josiag O. Lo ORACE GRAY, 
WILLIAM EB. Dopas, EDMUND W. CoRLiEs, 
ROYAL PHELPS, JOHN BLLI 
wey F. Youngs, WILLIAM Bryor, 
CA Witssay Hw. yoes. 
Joun D. Hew. Ek V. KIN 


WILLIAM Wd. WEBB, Taos B. CoppiNeTon 
CHARLES P. BURDETT. HORACE K. THURBER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice Pres’t, 
A. A. RAVEN. 34 Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 









Ct Qi iccnis 009 0002 000000600000000 .0000 
Ineuran 473,092 58 
Outstanding Liabilit eee 95,207.85 
Net Surplus,......... a » 863,908.07 
Total Assets,........ eneneeees eesee $1,621,698.4 


Benj. 8. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANH, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 





THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND 
TRUST COMPANY. 


No. 26 EXCHANGE PLACE, N. Y. 
Chartered 1822. Capital, $1,000,000, 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS INVESTED IN 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
Transfer Agents and Registrars of 


Stocks. 

LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR MONEY. 

PARTIES DEPOSITING MONEY WITH THIS 
INSTITUTION wiil receive INTEREST tr »m date 
of deposit. and may muke and withdraw the same 
at pleasure 
EXKCUTORS, TRUSTEES AND OTHERS wil! be 
ace \rded every attention. 
This Company is authorized to act in every posi- 
tion of Trust. 
R. G. ROLATON, Pres. 
G. F. TALMAN, V. Pres. 

EXBCUTIVE COMMITT em: 
MOSES TAYLOR, S| ee LMAN. 
J.J. ASTOR MUE®L “LOAN, 
ISAAC BELL, KDWD. MINTURN. 
R. G. ROLSTON. 


SPECIAL CLUBBING RATES 


WE will send the Christian Union with 
other periodicals at the following rates. The 
price of the periodical is given below. In 
ordering add the price of the Christian Union 
to the club price mentioned in the following 
list. 

N.B.—If you want any periodical not men- 
tioned in this list, write us and we will give 
prices by return mail. After the receipt of 
the first copy of the periodical, all complaints 
should be sent to the respective publishers, 
and not to us. 





R.C. BOYD, 24 V. Pres. 
G. P. FITCH, Secretary. 












Olub Reta 

Price Price 

MONTHLIES. Postage Postage 

Prepaid. Prepaid, 
Appleton’s Journal............. *#2.50 $3.00 
Eainburgh Review, Am. ed.. 3.50 4.00 
ackw od's Magazine, Am. ed. 450 4.00 
— Quar. Review, 350 4.00 
Lond “ * 32 4.00 
Forest and StreAM .......seee000. 3 4.00 
{ me Journal .... - 1.75 20 
Atlantic Monthly. 43.50 4.00 
Harper's yond -43.50 4.00 
Scribner’s Monthly 3.50 4.00 
St. Nicholas.......... 2.65 3.00 
= a ge 8 Magazine........... 8.90 4.00 
bene. dnc ccceence cocencsecese 4.50 5.00 
iaerenn Agriculturist......... 1.25 1.50 
Artbur’s Magazi 2.00 2.25 
Phrenological Jou . 1.50 2.00 
The Nursery....... «+» 130 1.50 

WEEKLIES. 

Harper’s Weekly... $3.50 4.00 
Harper’s Bazar... $3.50 4.00 
Lanes Living Ag . 7.00 5.00 
he Y. Tribune - 1.70 2.00 
Solentine. American.............. 2.95 3.20 
= eapenennenn, 6.30 8.20 
Tous’ in pe. ocecee-coccces 11.45 1.75 
BED ccccevccccccccovcssccccecs 1.70 2.00 





* With Dickens engraving. $1.00 extra. 

+ With life-size portrait of Longfellow, Bryant or 
Whittier, $4 50; retail price, $0.00. 

+ No subscriptions received for less than one 
year. 

| Must be New Subscription. 





RATES TO CLUBS, 


Four copies, $9.60, which is $2.40 a copy, postage 
prepaid. The party who sends us $19.20, for a club of 
eight copies (all sent at one tinre), will be entitled to 
a copy free for one year. All persons who get up 
clubs in their respective towns can afterwards add 
single copies at $2.40. Money should be sent by 
Check, Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered 
Letter. Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the 
sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others 
who act as agents. 


TEAS 


Extra Choice at the very | lowest wholesale 
price, 50c. per pounc. Geoed .. 65c., and We. 
per pound. 


All Exprees Onieids Paid 
on Ordersot #5 and upwards. 

Don’tgaive high pricee when you can sen4 Sires 
to the ‘moosters and get them at HALF t 
usual cos 
‘ We a all desiring good Teas to send direct 

ous. 








SPECIAL INDUCEMENTSON LARGE ORDERS, 





CAUTION.—Don't be deceived by other con- 
cerns who imitate our etyle end method of doin 
business bnt send your orders at «pce to the o} 
RELIABLE T¢A HOUSE (The Great Amerti- 
can Tea Company). 

Full particulsrs free. 


The Great American Tea Co., 
Importers, 3! & 33 YESEY STREET 
P. O. Bex 4235. NEW YORK. 
The Largest and Chengeet Tea House in the United 
states. 





Cm Beware of the injuri us Alum Powders. 





Do not buy Baking tg 10 86, 
, duces griping,.constipation, indi 
@ face, ete, 





ROYAL Powber 


Absolutely Pure. 


THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER IS A PURE CREAM OF TARTAR POWDER. 


Indorsed and rec ommended for its wholesomeness by suek eminent chemists as Dr. Mott, New 
York: Dr. Hayes, Boston; Pr fessor Genth Philadelphia, etc. Sold only im caps, by al Gr: cers. 


Manufacturers and deslers urge y ‘u to buy them 


because they can aff ord to seil them at W cts. a pound and doubie their money. 


) 28 it is almost sure to contain alum. Continued use of alum pro 
and dyspepsia; affects the blood, causes pimples on 


seutirrcee: 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou XIX., No. 4. 








| The Sunday-Scbool. 


THE READING OF THE LAW. 
February 2. Neh. viii., 1-8. 

“ The entrance of thy words giveth light; it giveth under 

standing unto the simple.’’—Ps. cxix., 130. 

IGHTY-THREE years after the first release of the 

Jews from Babylon by the decree of Cyrus Ne- 
hemiah’s work 1n repairing and rebuilding Jerusalem 
was completed, and the people were settled in their 
city. Nehemiah had reached Jerusalem about the 
month of March or April, B.c. 444, and the work of 
repair occupied the ensuing six months, that is, from 
March to October, which was the seventh month of 
the Jewish year. This seventh month was especially 
allutted by Moses to joyful religious celebrations, and 
the first day of the mouth was decreed to be a special 
“sabbath, a memorial of blowing of trumpets, an 
holy convocation.” (Lev. xxiii., 24.) It was therefore 
chosen by Nehemiah as a fit occasion to celebrate the 
inauguration of the people into their new life. If not, 
according to the calendar, the “‘ year of release,”’ in 
which the law was to be read to the people, it well 
deserved that title in their annals. Now, for the first 
time since the decree of Cyrus for their return, they 
could meet to worship God under the protection of 
their own ramparts, no longer at the mercy of their 
inveterate enemies. The whole people were assem- 
bled in one of the usual gathering-places of the city, 
the large square before the water-gate. On a huge 
pulpit or platform of wood which had been made for 
the purpose stood Ezra the scribe, with a band of 
disciples around him. This is the first mention of 
Ezra in the book of Nehemiah. He had been with the 
people of Jerusalem thirteen years before, had worked 
among the people, and had beer looked up to and 
respected by them. [t was thus natural for the 
people to request him, after his absence of more than 
ten years, to resume the work of exposition of the law 
to which he had accustomed them on his former visit. 
The people stood in ranks in front of the pulpit, and 
among them were thirteen other ministers who, with 
the aid of the Levites, assisted Ezra in reading aud ex- 
pouuding the Book of the Law. It was then early 
dawn. From that time for six hours the people re- 
mained iu fixed attention, listening to the words of 
the scribe, until the midday heat dispersed them. The 
instruction was carried on partly by reading the 
sacred book, partly by explaining it. The book which 
was thus read was probably not merely the Penta- 
teuch but the whole body of sacred writings, which 
had been collected into one volume by the care of 
Ezra, and which formed in substance what we call the 
Book of the Old Testament. 

This picture we have in the Bible of preaching to 
the people. The Levites, it is true, had been appoint- 
ea to teach the Law unto the people, but no account 
has before been given us of such an assemblage as 
this. Ezra’s reading of the Word was an expository 
sermon, as it were. The reading of the Bible as an 
instrument of instruction may be said to have begun 
on the sunrise of that day when Ezra unrolled the 
parchment scroll of the Law. 

The reading produced an impression like that made 
on Josiah. All the people wept at what they heard; 
not only, we may well believe, with regret at the past 
glories of their nation, but at the recital of thesins for 
which that glory hud departed, not unmixed witha 
penitent consciousness of their own guilt. But Nehe- 
miah, supported by Ezra and the Levites, bade them 
cease their sorrow, and go home to eat the fat and 
drink the sweet, and send portions to those for whom 
nothing was prepared, for the day was holy to Je- 
hovah. And the people went home ‘to make great 
mirth, because they had understood the words that 
were declared unto them.” 


THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS 


I. The Bible is the basis of social order; public 
instruction in the truths and principles of the Bible 
is one of the first steps towurd the formation or refor- 
mation of the State. 

II. The reading of the Bible, to be profitable, should 
be with understanding. Mere memorizing, without 
comprehension, has no sanction in the Bible itself. 

IIf The reading of the Bible should be with prayer 
for God’s blessing on it. 

1V. The office of preaching and teaching: to cause 
the people and pupils to understand the reading. 

V. The holy-day should be a day of rejoicing. The 
religion of the Bible is one of joy. Sadness is weak- 
ness; joy is strength—provided it is joy in and from 
the Lord. 

VI. A sense of sin, and sorrow for it, 1s the first 
result of a genuine revival of religion; a sense of 
God's presence, and joy in it, is the second; charity is 
the third. 

VII. The first great camp meeting. The advantages 
of great religious commemorations. Biblical author- 
ity fur protracted meetings. 





TENDER and true! whose virtue was thy crown, 
Whose royalty was royally to live. 
Death, sent to strike thee, laid his arrow down 
And prayed that Love the bitter call would give: 
tut Love, who could not stay such precious breath, 
W nispered thy child to give the kiss of death. 
(Edwin Arnold on the death of the Princess Alice. 





Inquiring Friends. 





~-Please answer, in Inquiring Friends, two questions: Ist. 
What is the best * History of the Bible,” to be used in classes 
for young ladies or gentlemen? 2d. What is the best book 
of anecdotes and iliustrations, suitable for use in prepara- 
tion of sermons? 

We know nothing better for a study of the struct- 
ure and history of the Bible than Edward Cone Bis- 
sel’s ‘“* Historic Origin of the Bible,” published by 
Randolph & Co. Thesecond question is more difficult 
toanswer. Foster's ‘Cyclopedia of Illustrations” is 
the most comprehensive book of the kind; it contains 
mmany anecdotes. “ Allibone’s Quotations,” in two 
volumes, one prose, the other poetical, is a capital 
book for giving in brief the wisdom of the past; it is 
especially rich in the English classics, but it has no 
mere anecdotes. The best selections of aphoristic 
sayings from a large field is Ballou’s ‘ Treasury of 
Thought.” On the whole, however, we are inclined 
to consider the best collection of mere anecdotes to 
be that of of E. Paxton Hood, published in this 
couutry by Lippincott. But the best of all is the one 
you make yourself. Keep an eye on the magazines 
and newspapers; cut out whatever attracts your at- 
tention; put it in a scrap-book ; index it; and so have 
it ready, not only in the book, but in the mind, for 
use, 

—As holiness isa necessary condition of entering heaven, 
and if neither the doctrine of imputed righteousness be 
true, nor personal holiness be attainable in this life, what, 
then, is the basis of the hope of heaven? 

We know very little about heaven, God having only 
disclosed so much as is helpful to usin maintaining 
a holy character and life on the earth. He discloses 
nothing to mere curiosity and everything to spiritual 
aspiration and desire. We can only answer to this 
question, in general terms, that heaven is not a place 
but a multitude of places—a place for each one and 
to each one according to his several ability; that it is 
arealm of development, and of development in suc- 
cessive stages ; that he who has shown by his life here 
the sincerity of his turning away from the ways that 
are evil and the genuineness of his desire for that 
which is good avd true and divine in life and char- 
acte’. in other words his repentance and his faith, is 
so fur accounted holy that he is received into that 
state in the future world in which the development 
of character and of life is carried forward under con- 
ditions so far more favorable than any that are 
known here that there is no comparison between the 
two. But there is no more reason to suppose that 
there is no growth in character in another life than 
there is to suppose that there is no continued activity 
there. 

—Please. in your next, explain bow and in what sense God 
forsook Christ on the cross, or what Jesus meant by the 
words, ** My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me” ? 

Notas a mere cry of his hum«nity; nor as uttered 
in our name and as a lesson for us; nor as an utter- 
ance that is so far beyond our apprehension that it is 
useless to attempt to study it; though all these views 
have defenders. Jesus is represented in the New Tes- 
tament as taking on him the whole experience of con- 
flict with sin which belongs to human nature, part of 
which is this feeling, rather than belief, that the soul 
is forsaken of God in the hours of its greatest need. 
He is also represented as bearing, in a way that no 
philosophy can adequately explain, but which every 
heart can feel, the sips of the world; and the burden 
and penalty of sin is represented as separation from 
God—a sense of the withdrawal of his countenance 
from us. The cry is, then, to be regarded as an ex- 
pression of Christ’s anguish under this peculiar bur- 
den, in which the soul feels itself separated trom the 
Father on account ot sin. At the same time it must 
be remembered that he did not lose bis hold on God, 
for while he says, ‘‘ Why hast thou forsaken me?” he 
at the same time says, **‘ My God, my God.”” See more 
at length Abbott's notes on Matthew xxvii., 46. 


—A lady would like from time to time to place seme home 
less child of your city in a Christian femily. Wil] you state 
through your column of Inquiring Friends the sum neces- 
sary to send a child to such a tome, and will you give the ad- 
dress of the society through which she can most wisely 
accomplish this object ? 

It will cost $15 to place a child in a Christian home 
where it will be kindly cared for and educaied. The 
Children’s Aid Society dispatch from their office, No. 
19 East Fourth Street, a company every two weeks, 
under the care of a carefui and painstaking agent, 
and no difficulty is experienced in obtaining good 
homes for all who are sent out under the auspices of 
the Society. 


—Can you inform a subscriber when or where the following 
dictum was made by a Lutheran Convocation; namely, “* Lu- 
theran pulpits are tor Lutheran ministers, and Lutheran 
altars are for Lutheran members"? Does it still stand as an 
expression of Lutheran feeling 

The principle involved is held by all strict Luther- 
ans. An effort was made to compel the General 
Council, une of the three general bodies of the Lu- 
theran Church in this country, to embody the prin- 
ciple iu the rule to which the sub-criber refers. This 
was done at Galesburg, iu 1876. But some of the more 
liberal members succeeded in postponing the final 


, decision by passing a resolution inviting Dr. Krauth 


tv prepare a series of theses on the subject. These 
theses are now under discussion, and when the final 





vote is taken it will appear whether the dictum re- 
ferred to shall be considered a law or simply the ex- 
pressiou of a general principle. In the General Con- 
ference, the largest general body of the church, it is 
not merely a principle but also a law. In the General 
Synod, the most liberal branch of the Church, no 
such principle or practice is recognized. 

—Some time since there was a paragraph in the Union in 
which it was said to be use:ess to refuse buying cheap re- 
pri: ts of toreign books on the ground of injustice to the 
au.hors. I should like to see more on that point. If one 
publisher here pays an English author for advance sheets, 
and another pays nothing, and is thus able to offera cheaper 
book, is it just to the author to buy the “* unauthorized ”’ edi- 
tion? If law on the subject is defective is President Grant's 
idea right: that the best way to secure improvement is to 
show its neea by acting according to the bad law ? 

There are social evils which it is simply useless for 
a single individual to endeavor to correct; the only 
remedy is by joint action. A protectionist may think 
that the country ought to develop its own industries; 
but he can do nothing by simply purchasing, himself, 
domestic in lieu of imported goods. A citizen of 
New York may think that it was unjust to the prop- 
erty Owners on Sixth avenue to allow the elevated 
railroad to be built there, but when he is vverruled 
and it is built he oniy makes himself uselessly un- 
comfortable by refusing to ride on it. For an indi- 
vidual to buy English books at a high price when 
American reprints are for sale at a low price does 
not have an appreciable tendency to do away with 
the injustice of our present national policy. He must 
take other and more efficient measures. 


Che Household. 


JUDICIOUS SEASONING. 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ANY excellent dishes are ruined through care- 

less seasoning. No doubt it is natural for a 
housekeeper to feel that having hired a cook, and 
paid without murmuring the wages demanded, she 
should be entitled to release from all care of the food 
except that of deciding what will be most sutisfac- 
tory for each meal, and perhaps an occasional sugges- 
tion. But one must be blessed with a superlatively 
good cook, whose judgment can be fully relied on, if 
she do not soon learn that suggestions are not as 
effective as oversight. 

Those who are careless or ignorant would do well 
not to marry until willing to make some efforts 
toward a broader knowledge; or, if married, none so 
much need a thorough drilling in all that pertains to 
cooking as they do. The ‘cooking schools,” if ac- 
cepted in the right spirit, will be even more beneficial 
to the mistress than the cook. The great trouble is, 
that mostof this class of married ladies never have 
true homes, of which they are the mistresses; but as 
soon as the bridal tour is accomplished they settle at 
once into some stylish hoairding-bouse, if they car 
afford it; if not, they are content with a second class 
—anything rather than have the care of 4 house, and 
take upon themselves all the duties that belong tosuch 
care. Whether they make this choice from indolence, 
or because cunscious that they are not capable of 
managing an establishment, it is not our place to 
judge. But one thing is very sure, if the women of 
the present day gave more time and labor to their 
households, and less to work or amusement outside of 
home, we should not hear so much of the nervous, 
sickly condition of young married ladies. 

Every one needs a certain amount of active manual 
labor to insure good health, and, if entered into judi- 
ciously, there is no exercise so healthful as that which 
all, from the richest to the poorest, can have, if they 
choose, in superintending their homes and securing 
palatable and healthy food, either by oversight or 
doing it with their own hands. After a few trials a 
love for the work will spring up, a pleasure in watch- 
ing results and knowing the scientific reasons as well 
as the practical ones for the steps taken in the many 
combinations that, by attention and skillful manage- 
ment, she will learn belong to good cooking as well as 
to the truest kind of housekeeping; and when, like 
Milton's Eve, who hoped to entertain the heavenly 
visitant, she turns, ‘‘on hospitable thoughts intent,” 
and ponders 

** What choice to choose for delicacy best, 

What order so contrived as not to mix 

Tastes not well joined, inelegant, but bring 

Taste after taste upheld with kindliesi change,”’ 
we think a sensible womau will find more real en- 
joyment in these duties than she ever did in balls or 
parties, and certainly with far less fatigue and strain 
on the geueral health and constitution. 

But we were more particularly intending to speak 
of the necessity of care and judgment in sessoning 
every kind of food that is brought to our tables. 
There is far less watchfulness exercised in this regard 
than is necessary. It costs no more to have a dish 
properly seasoned than to have it done imperfectly. 
There is nothing more disagreeable than to sit down 
to adish of soup so destitute of salt or pepper as to 
cause a doubt if the cook had not, by a careless mis- 
take, filled the soup tureen with the :insing of the 
soup kettle, instead of the soup she had prepared, or 
so abounding with salt or pepper as to be past eating. 
To be sure one can manage to give some little char 
acter to any dish that lacks seasoning by adding pep- 
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per and salt, but nothing added after the dish is set 
before you can give a true flavor, while if too highly 
flavored no art can repair that defect. The same is 
true of meats and vegetables. It is bad enough to have 
food, particularly meats, come to the table half cooked 
aud cold, but to have them also lacking 1n seasoning, 
or over seasoned, is “adding insult to injury.” 

By a very little trouble one can have every variety 
of seasoning close at hand, with po appreciable cest, 
and then only need correct judgmeut and skill to 
have the table furnished with perfectly flavored food. 
Of course the tastes of those who are to partake of 
each meal must be consulted as far as possible and 
borne in mind by the mistress, and her directions for 
particular dishes, or her own combination of them, 
be varied in accordance with the laws of kindness 
and hospitality. But no peculiarity in taste wil) do 
away with that amount of seasoning, if only pepper 
and salt, which is necessary to make every dish pal- 
atable; and no meal should be brought on the table 
that the mistress is not sure has received that care 
and oversight, through her, which only can ensure 
success. 

DRYING HERBS. 

There is au great waste in many houses by neglecting 
to save and dry that part of celery and parsley which 
cooks, if vot cautioned, will throwaway. The leaves, 
coarser stalks and the hardest part of the root of cel- 
ery or parsley should be washed, drained, and dried 
in a covuloven. When well dried grate the root and 
rub the leaves and staiks through the hands as fine as 
possibie; then rub all through @ seive aud put into 
bottles, corking closely. 

Prepared in this way, one can have on band, at no 
expense, excellent seasoning for soups, stews, and 
stuffing, which but for this slight care would be 
thrown into the waste barrel. No housekeeper, who 
does not feel it a duty as well as a necessity to keep a 
careful oversight of every department, can imagine 
how much goes into this receptacle that is really val- 
uable und could be used in her family to great advan- 
tage. The men who call for these barrels know very 
well in what houses the mistress’s eyes keep watch 
over every department of ber house, and their com- 
ments on their comparative gains in different families 
are often very amusing, when inadvertently made with 
so much emphasis as to be heard from the kitchen- 
door up to the hall or parlor. 


HINV’S ABOUT ACCIDENTS.—NO. 11. 
BLEEDING, OR HEMORRHAGE. 
By W. H. Valu, M. D. 

TN paper No. 1. we purposely omitted mentioning 

the occurrence of bleeding in the case of any acci- 
dent to the head, so as to speak in this paper of the 
temporary treatment of hemorrhages frum different 
portions of the surface of the body. 

We would say in the first place, by way of emphasis, 
do not use any such irritants as tobacco, salt, soot, or 
any of the other of the most commonly applied reme- 
dies to stop the bleeding. The fact that they are 
used, and the blood stops flowing, is no argument that 
simpler and less irritating substances would not have 
been just as effective, and not balf as painful. Let 
us remember also that by asipg simpler remedies the 
wound or cut is kept free from dirt, and therefore is 
in a condition to heal more rapidly. _ 

For all slight hemorrhages pressure by means of a 
pad, composed of several thicknesses of muslin or 
linen, placed over the wound, and a bandage wrapped 
round the part will suffice. If it should not, cold 
water trickling over the part, or a piece of ice 
placed on the surface, contracts very effectually small 
blood vessels. Powdered alum sprinkled on the sur- 
face, or strong alum water applied by saturating 
cloths with it is also very good. Should these reme- 
dies fail, and the vessel wounded prove to be an 
artery of some size, the bleeding can be controlled 
wholly, or to a great extent, by firm pressure on the 
wounded vessel bet ween the point where it is cut and 
the heart. In case the hemorrhage is from the sur- 
face of the head, sufficient pressure can be made on 
the scalp by placing a cork or piece of coin over the 
the vessel, and, wrapping a handkerchief round the 
head, tie it tightly. 

If the bleeding be from the arm, forearm, or hand, 
tie a handkerchief loosely around the arm just below 
the armpit, place a pad within it, on the inside of the 
arm (next the chest wall), and, passing a key or stick 
througk the handkerchief, turn it till the band thus 
made is tightened sufficiently to contio] the flow of 
blood. Should the hemorrhage be from any vessel on 
the lower extremities, the same means should be ap- 
plied around the thigh, the pad being placed on the 
inside of the thigh. The reason why these positions 
are chosen on tbe arms and lower extremities for 
making efficient pressure, is that below the elbow and 
knee two bones enter into the formation of the ex- 
tremity, while above these jviuts the limbs contain 
only one; and hence the flow of blood can be more 
readily controlled. 

In troublesome bleeding from the nose, snuffing up 
powdered alum will generally control it. It will also 
almost always stop excessive hemorrhage from a 
cavity caused by the extraction of a tooth, by being 
placed in it. 

In hemorrhage from the lungs we doubt if anything 
can stay the immediate flow of blood, and any plan of 
treatment to prevent the repetition of the bleeding 
must be directed by the family physician. Should 





some think our remedies simple, and the list not ex- 
haustive, we would reply that simplicity with effi- 
ciency is our aim, and our desire not to muddle the 
mind by forcing it to remember more things than 
are absolutely necessary. Many people yet believe 
the old adage to be true, “no hurt, no cure.” We had 
hoped that was buried when ether and chloroform 
were discovered. 
CORNWALL-ON HUDSON. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE NEW WILL. 


YORMLY returned to his office. There was a 
smouldering fire upon the earth, which he now 
opened and replenished, and then after lighting a 
candle seated himself ata table by the side of the fire. 
He took out from his pocket two small paper par- 
celx. One of them was one of the powders which were 
lying on the table in Mrs. Morgan’s room, and which 
he had contrived to take up and slip into his pocket 
while h was talking with Mary Grayson. The other 
was the paper which had beeu filled from Tom’s 
phial. 

He took up the paper containing the medicine first 
and shook out the powder from it into the fire. He 
then examined the paper itself very closely, and open- 
ing his drawer he took out from it several pieces of 
paper of different kinds. and compared them with 
the little envelope that he had emptied, until he 
found a sheet that matched it pretty nearly in 
thickness and in color. From this sheet he cut out 
several pieces of the same size with his patteru, and 
put into them a portion of Tom’s powder. He put 
into each a quantity as nearly as posible the same as 
that which he had thrown into the fire. and then 
folded them up into parvels exactly resembling the 
one which he had taken from the table. When Lhese 
little parcels were completed he put them into his 
pocket and threw all that was left of Tom’s powder 
into the fire. 

About half an hour afterward the door opened, and 
quite a respectable looking woman came in. 

* Ah! Stacy,” said he; ‘punctual, as usual. You have 
got yourself up very well, too. Only now be careful 
what you say. In fact the more you keep your mouth 
shut the better 1t will be for you.” 

“Mr Gormly,” said sbe, ‘‘ [ can talk smooth when I 
wish to, as well as any woman living.” 

‘That's very true,” said Gormly. 

So saying Gormly let down his fire from the andi- 
rons and placed the fender before it, and then, after 
lighting his lantern again and blowing out his candle, 
he called upon Stacy to follow him and went out into 
the street, and proceeded through the falling snow 
to Mrs. Morgan's house. 

He arrived there a little before eight o'clock. Mrs. 
Morgan had been removed from the chair to the bed, 
and Mary was about to give her one of her powders. 
Gormly conducted Stacy into the room and intro- 
duced her both to Mary and to Mrs. Morgan as Mrs. 
Jones. 

“Mrs. Jones is an excellent lady,” said Gormly, 
“and will take good care of you, Mrs. Morgan. I 
will not pretend that she is equal to Miss Grayson, 
for that would be saying too much for any one; but 
you will find that she comes next to Miss Grayson. 
And, besides, Miss Grayson will be bere too.” 

Gormly then invited the pretended Mrs. Jones to 
take a seat by the fire, and Mary proceeded to admin- 
ister the medicine. Mrs. Jones came up to the bed- 
side while Mrs. Morgan was taking her powder and 
helped to hold her up, taking hold of her in doing so 
in a very gentle manner, and speaking to her in a 
very kind and winning way. Mary was very favor- 
ably impressed with the appearance and manners of 
her assistant, and felt at once relieved of a consider- 
able portion of the responsibility and care which had 
pressed upon her. 

**And now, Miss Grayson,’’ said Gormly to her in 
a low tone, after Mrs. Morgan had been laid down 
again in bed, “I think you had better not wait for 
ten o’clock, but go away now. I shall remain a little 
while to speak to Mrs. Morgan and see if she requires 
anything of me, or if anything in the way of business 
presses upon her mind. I can remain an hour if it is 
necessary, and in the meantime Mrs. Jones will be 
here to call you in a moment if your presence should 
be required.” 

Mary acceded to this proposal. After arranging 
everything upon the table and throughout the room, 
and informing Mrs. Jones what the different drinks 
and doses were about the fire, she went to her uunt’s 
bedside to say that she was going away. 

“If you feel well enough, aunt, to spare me,” said 
she, ‘‘and if you are willing, I am going up stairs a 
little while to lie down.”’ 

** Ah yes, my child,” said Mrs. Morgan. ‘Go by all 
means. I feel better since I lay down. I shall havea 
very good night.” 

As soon as Mary had gone Mrs. Morgan asked Mr. 
Gormly to come and sit down by her bedside, she had 
something special to say to him. 

“Sit as near as you can,”’ said she, “for I cannot 
speak very loud.” 








Indeed in uttering these words Mrs. Morgan seemed 
to speak with considerable difficulty. Her voice was 
faint and feeble, and she often paused to take breath 
or to shut her eyes and rest a moment as if the exer- 
tion fatigued her. 

“Mr. Gormly,” said she, ‘1 want to speak to you 
about my will. My will is made and IJ think itis in a 
safe place, but from what you said the other day I 
suppose it would be a serious thing to poor Mary if 
anything should happen to it.” 

“Yer, Mrs. Morgan, it would,” said Gormly. 

‘1 don’t know,” continued Mrs. Morgan, * but that 
{ had better do something—and yet I don’t exactly 
know what I had better do.” , 
“There is one thing that you cau do,” said Gormly, 
which I think will make everything right and be 
but very little trouble. You can make a new will 
now precisely the same as the old one, and then keep 
the new one in your own custody.” 

“Oh, that would be too much trouble,” said Mrs. 
Morgan. “I don’t feel strong enough for that.” 

“It will not require any exertion whatever, Mrs. 
Morgan,”’ said Gormly, “except for you to sign your 
naine. I remember precisely what the former will 
was, and I can prepare another like it and have 
it ready for you to sign ip half an hour. Then if the 
first will should by accident be lost or destroyed 
this will be ready to take its place. If anything 
should happen to this and not to the other then that 
one will be valid.” 


“ 


Mrs. Morgan was too feeble to reason much upon 
the subject, and she had but an indistinct idea of what 
Gormly said. When he ceased speaking there re- 
mained upon her mind only a vague idea that in some 
way or other signing her name toa new will would 
save her from the awkwardness and trouble of get- 
ting back the parcel which she had given to Mary, 
and at the same time make sure of the disposal of her 
property according to her wishes. So she assented to 
Gormly’s plan, saying she would do whatever he 
thought covld be done most easily. 

Gormly accordingly said that he would go to his 
office and prepare the new will, and that he would be 
back in half an hour. He bade Mrs Morgan good- 
by for that time, and charged her to try to go to 
sleep. As he passed out of the room he stopped at 
the table where the fever powders were lying and 
exchanged two or three of them for an equal number 
of those which he bad brought in his pocket. He then 
returned to the fireplace, where Mrs. Jones was sit- 
ting, and said to her in a low tone, 

* You are to give Mrs. Morgan nothing but her 
drinks until | come back. I shall be back in half an 
hour.”’ 

In less than half an hour Gormly returned bringing 
with him the new will and two persons to sign as wit- 
nesses. He directed the witnesses to remain in the 
hall until their services should be required. 

On entering the sick room he found the patient 
awake and ready to receive him. The idea of making 
a new will seemed to have excited and revived her. 
At avy rate she appeared stronger and better in 
every respect than when Gormly had left her half an 
hour before. When he came to her bedside with the 
will in his hand she desired to be raised up upon the 
pillow and to have her spectacles given to her, and a 
candie brought near so that she could look over the 
paper while Gormly read it to her. 

“But, Mrs. Morgan,” said Gormly, “it will fatigue 
you too much to lock over the paper. I can read it to 
you and that will answer just as well.” 

** No,” said Mrs. Morgan, shaking her head. “ It has 
always been a rule witb me not to put my name upon 
paper without knowing what I sign, and I don’t mean 
to give up that rule till | ama great deal weaker than 
[am now.” 

So Mrs. Jones raised the patient up in her bed and 
placed her spectacles over her eyes. She then brought 
a candle, and Gormly, holding the will in such a posi- 
tion that she could follow with her eyes along the 
lines, read the document distinctly to her from be- 
ginuing to end. 

“IT believe that is the same precisely as the other 
will,’’ said Gormly, *‘except that the name of the 
executor is left blank. My father was named as 
executor in the other will.” 

“T wish that you yourself should be the executor of 
this will,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

“Very well, Mrs. Morgan,” said Gormly. “If that 
is your wish I will insert my name.” 

So Gormly inserted his name in the blauk space and 
then brought a pen to Mrs. Morgan in order that she 
might sign. The sick woman wrote her name at the 
bottom of the paper in quitea firm hand. The wit- 
nesses then affixed their signatures, and the transac- 
tion was complete. 

“And now, Mrs. Morgan,” said Gormly, *it will be 
best that this wfll should remain in your custody. 
Mrs. Joues will take care of it tonight, and ina few 
days. when you get better, you can put it away in 
some safe place. The doctor tells me that there is 
nothing serious in this attack, but that you will be 
well again iu a few days.”’ 

Mrs. Morgan, who was now beginning to feel ex- 
hausted by the effort which she had made and by the 
excitemeut which had attended it, had sunk back 
upon her pillow; with her eyes closed she assented 
to what Gormly said and seemed inclined to go to 
sleep. 

Gormly went to the table at the back side of the 
room and proceeded to fold the will and to envelope 
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it securely. While he was doing this his’ eyes rested 
upon the little paper parcels before him, and a feeling 
of compunction seemed to come over his mind. 
Whether this feeling was occasioned by the increased 
appearance of strength and vigor which tbe patient 
manifested, which might naturally have the effect of 
enhancing in his imagination the magnitude of the 
crime he had proposed to commit, or whether the 
kind and confidential feeling which she expressed for 
him touched some latent chord of generosity 1n bis 
heart, it would be difficult to say. He looked at the 
papers a moment with an air of abstraction, and then 
said to himself: 

‘Poor old lady! I won’t poison her. I am m no 
burry. Let her die in her own time. 

So he turned over the papers and selected from 
them, as well as he could, those which he had put 
among them. He was gov: ned in the selection by 
some slight difference in the papers, or in the manner 
of folding them, which be thought was sufficient to 
guide him. He replaced these papers with the genu- 
ine ones which still remained in his pocket. 

All this time Mrs. Jones remained near the fire, 
occupied with the tea-kettle and the mugs of herb tea 
that were there, and paid no attention to Gormly's 
operations. 

After having as he supposed replaced the genuine 
powders and taken back the others, Gormly beckoned 
to Mrs. Jones to come to him. 

“ Take this packet,” said he, in a whisper, “and put 
it away somewhere about the house, where you can 
find it, but where nobody else can.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Jones. 

‘“‘And every two hours call the young lady to come 
and give your patient her powders.” 

Mrs. Jones assented with a nod, and Gormly went 
away. 

A short time after he had gone, Mrs. Jones began to 
look about for a place to conceal the package. After 
exploring several closets and cupboards, she at length 
entered a sort of pantry which opened into the entry. 
near the door of the sick-room. This pantry was 
fitted up with various shelves, cupboards and drawers, 
Mrs. Jones drew out one of the drawers entirely, and 
pushing her arm in she set up the package in a crev- 
ice in the space left behind the back of it when it was 
shut. She then returned the drawer to its place aguin. 
She performed all the necessary movements in the 
most quiet manner possible, so as not to disturb the 
sleeper, saying to herself, when the drawer was re- 
stored to its place again, 

‘*They’ll be sharper than the fools commonly are if 
they think of looking there.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
DEATH. 


THE next moruing, when Gormly went to his office, 
be found in his letter-box a note from Miss Grayson 
informing him that her aunt was much worse, and 
expressing a desire that be would come to the house 
and see her. 

*Confusion!” said he to himself. ‘Can it be pos 
sible that I made any mistake about those infernal 
papers ?”’ 

He immediately put on his coat and hat again and 
set out to go to Mrs. Morgan’s. On entering the house 
he assumed a look of composure, though there was a 
tumult of apprehension and uneasiness within. Mary 
Grayson met him at the door of her aunt’s room, 
with a countenance showing great anxiety. Mr. 
Gorwly learned from her that her aunt had passed a 
terrible night. She bad suffered greatly from nausea 
and other distressing symptoms, and toward morring 
had been attacked with spasms, under which she 
seemed to be rapidly sinking. The physician had 
made his morning visit, and had expressed great con- 
cern at the upvfavorable turn which the symptoms 
had taken. He had just left the house, Mary said, 
and would be back again in an hour. 

Gormly went to the bedside of the patient, but she 
paid no attention to him. She Jay with her eyes 
fixed, the muscles twitching here and there in her 
face and arms, while every breath was attended with 
a moaning sound that denoted great pain. 

Gormly looked at her face for a moment and then 
turned away. He walked toward the fireplace and 
gazed into the fire in silence, as if greatly distressed 
to see his friend and client in so pitiable a state. 

Presently he turned again and walked softly to the 
back part of the room, where Mary was sitting, lean- 
ing her face upon her hand, and said in a kind and 
sympathetic tone, 

‘“*You must not be alarmed, Miss Grayson. This is 
nothing serious, I am convinced. She will be better 
soon. Iam very sorry that I cannot remain with you 
and do something to alleviate your anxiety, but I am 
called to go out of town this morning for a’short time. 
I hope not to be absent long. The moment I return I 
shall come here, and I have no doubt that I shall find 
your aunt a great deal better. In the meantime you 
will find Mrs. Jones a very efficient and reliable 
helper. You can place entire confidence in her in 
every respect.” 

He then bade Mary good by, and beckoning Mrs. 
Jones to follow him into the entry he withdrew from 
the room. 

** Have you taken care of the paper I gave you?” he 
said to ber in a low tone. 

“Yes,” saidshe. ‘I put it——” 

‘I don’t wish to know where you put it,” said he, 





interrupting ber in a hurried manner, “if you are 
only sure to remember yourself.” 

‘‘T shall remember,”’ said she. 

“Is it concealed in any piece of furniture, or in 
some fixture of the house?”’ 

‘‘In a fixture,’’ said Mrs. Jones, 

“So that if this furniture is all taken away to be 
sold or for any other purpose the paper will remain 
where it is?” 

Mrs. Jones nodded. 

“Allright!” said Gormly. ‘* Don’t forget yourself, 
and be civil to the neighbors if they comein. I am 
going away, but I shall be back again at the right 
time.” 

‘Shall I send you word anywhere about anything ?” 
asked Mrs. Jones. 

‘*No,” said Gormly. ‘ You are nurse, and nothing 
else. You are to know nothing and to do nothing 
but what relates to your patient. When she gets well 
or when she dies you take your money and go home; 
and say nothing till you hear from me.”’ 

So saying Gormly left the house and walked rapidly 
away. 

That night news came to him, in an obscure place 
of retreat a few miles up the river, that Mrs. Morgan 
was dead. 


Maria Montcalm did not by any means forsake 
Mary in her trouble. She had been often to see her 
at Mrs. Morgan's house while Mrs. Morgan was sick, 
and when all was over she came again to take her 
home. But Mary said she could not go till after the 
funeral. 

At the end of two days the ‘funeral services were 
performed, and Mary followed the remains of her 
aunt to the grave, in one of the colonel’s carnages,— 
her heart filled with unaffected grief. She was, how- 
ever, greatly comforted by Maria’s sympathy, for 
Maria sat by her side in following the body to the 
grave, and though she spoke scarcely a word, but 
rode 1n silence nearly all the way, Mary was conscious 
of a secret but warmly felt sympathy which filled 
ber heart with happiness even in the midst of her 
grief. 

When the funeral ceremonies were over some of 
the neighbors and friends, with the assistance of 
Mary, examined the desk and the bureaus and closets 
of the house to look for a will, but none was to be 
found. They then inquired for Gormly, who it was 
known had sometimes transacted business for the 
deceased; but they learned that he was out of town, 
and that it was uncertain when he would return. 
They accordingly took measures themselves to have 
what little property Mrs. Morgan left inventoried 
and disposed of with the usual legal formalities. The 
debts of the estate, which were few and small, were 
paid, the moveable property was sold, and the pro- 
ceeds paid over for Mary Grayson’s benefit to Mr. 
Severance, the business agent that had charge of 
what was left to her by her father. The house also 
was let by Mr. Severance to a new tenant in Mary 
Grayson’s name. 

No opposition was made to these proceedings, for 
Mary Grayson was universally regarded as Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s niece and her sole heir. The whole business was 
accordingly very easily settled, and the new tenant 
entered into possession of the house. 

The physician had been much surprised at the sud- 
den change which had taken place in Mrs. Morgan’s 
condition during the night of making the will, and at 
the extraordinary character of the symptoms which 
manifested themselves the next morning. The idea of 
the possibility of poison occurred to him, but he dis- 
missed it at once from his mind as entirely out of the 
question, on account of there being no conceivable 
motive on the part of any one to desire the poor 
woman’s death. 

As for Gormly, he was not yet so hardened in 
iniquity as not to be somewhat shocked at the result 
which had followed from his maneuvers. He at- 
tempted, however, to quiet the feelings of remorse 
which seemed ready to rise in his breast by saying to 
himself that it was an accident. 

“I did my best,’’ he said, ‘to get the powders back, 
and my intention at last was not to do the old lady 
the least harm. So it was an accident which I am not 
accountable for. However,” he added, after a short 
pause, “since it has happened, I can’t say that I am 
sorry forit. It carries me forward one good long step 
in my plans. I can soon take another step. In the 
meantime I must be quiet, and keep out of the way 
for a while till the old lady’s last sickness has passed 
a little out of the doctor’s mind.” 


One circumstance occurred at the funeral which led 
afterward to somewhat serious results. It has already 
been said that Colonel Montcalm sent his carriage to 
Mrs. Morgan’s house on the day of the funeral. He 
sent the carriage partly as an act of respect paid for 
Mary’s sake tothe memory of the deceased, and partly 
for the practical convenience of it as a conveyance 
for Mary and Maria in following the remains to the 
grave. While the carriage was at the door it attrac- 
ted the attention of the bystanders. Some of them 
recognized it as the carriage of the British colonel of 
Bloomingdale, and they marked the house as one 
owned or occupied by some one in league with the 
“bloody Tories” as they called them 

Tnere was a small group of scowling and fierce- 
looking men that stood upon the ‘opposite corner 
scrutinizing the carriage. 


‘* Whose carriage is that?” said one of them. 

“Colonel Montcalm’s,” said another, with a nod and 
a look indicative of threatening and defiance. 

‘He takes a good deal of pains,” said the first, ‘‘ to 
let us know what sort of people live in this house.” 

“Yes,” said the other, ‘‘ and it will be well for us to 
remember it.” 

‘*We shall remember it,” was the reply. 


(To be continued.) 
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AUNT MERCY’S MISSION 
By Mrs. 8S. W. WEITZEL. 
Author of “ Faith and Patience,” “* Miss Robert's Fortune.’ 











I saw de mote in my sister's eye, 
Can’t saw de beam in mine; 
You'd better lef your sister's do’; 
Go keep your own do’ clean. 
—LVirginia Slave Song. 
Vi. 


EVER before in my life have I been troubled 

with sleeplessness. But thdt Saturday night I 
was. I turned, and tossed, and said my prayers over 
again, and counted almost a thousand sheep jumping 
over a stone wall, but I couldn’t sleep. 1f | dozed for 
a moment I dreamed of an immense monument of 
stockings with Aunt Mercy sitting on the top, and 
tidies and mottoes and pincushions chasing each 
other wildly around it; or of mother, pale and tired, 
standing by my side, with her hand on my shoulder, 
praising me, in her sweet way, for being such a good 
deughter. This was the worst of all. Then I would 
sit up m bed, open my eyes wide, and try to calm 
down my tumultuous feelings by steadily looking 
them in the face. 

Finally, the good old honest moon looked in and 
told me a plain story. It was not a complimentary 
one, but I was not in the mood for compliments just 
then. And when she was done I felt better. I gotup 
again, then, said a new prayer by my bedside, and 
settled in my mind what I would whisper to mother 
when I kissed her good morning. 

I was just creeping back to my pillow when I heard 
Katy nestling and moaning in herroom. I listened 
quietly awhile, till she grew worse, and broke into a 
piteous little wail. 

**Oh, Lizzie, Iam so thirsty! And I can’t sleep. My 
bed is all full of prickles, Please let me come into 
your room,—please! Aren’t you aweke, sister?” 

{ jumped up and gave her a glass of water, kissed 
her, sat on the side of her bed a moment, and told her 
to be a good little darling and go right to sleep. Then 
I went back, and was just going off into a lovely nap 
when I heard the poor little thing sobbing as if her 
heart was broken. 

This time the bedclothes flew off without ceremony, 
I rushed into her room, put her two hot little arms 
tight around my neck, and bore her off to my own 
bed. How quickly the sobs changed to a low, sweet 
little laugh, and how she cuddled down close to my 
shoulder and kissed me with her dry, bot lips! But 
she couldn’t lie still long. 

“Oh, Lizzie,” she cried, ‘you've got prickles in 
your bed, too! .I can’t go to sleep, and I’m so thirsty. 
Icouldn’t drink the water. It pinched my throat. 
Please tell me a story, Lizze; please do!” 

“Oh, no, dearie,” said I. ‘It’s too late to tella story 
to-night. Let's count.” And I explained my well- 
tried method of luring sleep, but did not mention how 
unsuccessful it had proved iu my case. 

So we counted, Katy ten and I ten, almost up totwo 
hundred. But that wouldn’t do. The poor little 
thing began to cry again soon. 

“Oh, Lizzie, please tell me a story. I don’t like to 
count, and it hurts me. Please do, Lizzie.” 

I saw there was nothing for it but to begin, and so 
I began,—at the first thing that came irto my mind. 
't was a little German story that Aunt Jennie had 
told me long ago,—the story of a little boy in whose 
school a prize was offered to the one who should bring 
to the master the ‘‘sweetest thing on earth.” He was 
poor—this little boy—and could buy nothing, and 
passing by the brookside he plucked a bunch of blue 
forset-me-nots as his best gift. But among his school- 
mates was a poorer one than he, who was too small 
and feeble even to get flowers to give. And so little 
Carl gave him the forget-me-pots, and came himself 
to the master empty-handed. And when the master 
learned of the sacrifice, he gave the prize to him, say- 
ing: **A loving, unselfish heart is the sweetest taing 
on earth!”’ 

“The sweetest thing on earth,—the sweetest thing 
on earth,—the—sweet—est—thing .’ The words 
sang themselves over and over in my head after 
Katy fell asleep, and the next thing I knew we woke 
up together in the Sunday morning sunshine. 


VII. 

WHAT days those were that followed that strange 
night! And what days and weeks we have passed 
through since! I was sixteen years old when I began 
this journal a few weeks ago. Now I think I am 
about sixty! 

That morning Katy woke up much worse, and when 
I wept down to breakfast 1 found mother’s place again 
vacant. Father said she was not feeling as well as 








the night before. However, as soon as she knew of 
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Katy’s state she rose“and dressed at once, and when 
the doctor came he found her sitting by Katy’s bed- 
side. 

**T don’t know what you mothers are made of,” said 
the good old man as he took her hand. “ Royal stuff, 
some of you!” 

I was not allowed to be present at the conference 
but father soon brought me my instructions, which 
were to take the two younger children to church and 
Sunday-school. I did so very meekly, and the chil- 
dren, who are usually perfect little witches in church, 
behaved like two young cherubim. 

Aunt Mercy marched solemnly to and from all the 
three services of the day and read the ‘‘ Observer” be- 
tween times as usual. She does not believe in the 
system of medicine father and mother practice, and 
expressed her sentiments in what Dickens calls ‘ta 
silence rendered more impressive by a sense of up- 
turned female noses.’’ Moreover she has so little 
sympathy for children that I think she really did not 
then believe Katy’s illness to be anything serious. 

Imagine my surprise, on coming down after putting 
the children to bed, at finding her speaking with 
father about starting off early the next morning fora 
graud female educational convention. It seems she 
had proposed it to him before and he had agreed to 
go with her, having business in the same direction. 

‘*But, now, Aunt Mercy,” he was saying, as I came 
in, ‘‘! must ask you to absolve me from my promise. 
As Katy is at present, and Mary herself so poorly, I 
do not think it right to leave my family.” 

“Very well!’ answered Aunt Mercy, stiffly. ‘I 
presume I can manage alone. I have never been over 
this road, and the junction may be somewhat puz- 
ziing to an old lady over seventy; but I have no 
doubt I shall manage. As for giving up the Conven- 
tion, I could not think of doing that. I always go to 
it, and the check for my annual donation was made 
out last week. It is one of my favorite objects.” 

After these remarks Aunt Mervy’s silence became 
like the darkness of Egypt for heaviness. Father 
looked troubled, and after turning his paper inside 
out two or three times, and scratching his head ab- 
stractedly, walked off up stairs to talk with mother. 

When he came down he called me into the library 
and shut the door. 

‘Lizzie, dear, I believe you will have to go with 
Aunt Mercy to-morrow.” 

“7, father? What do you mean?” 

“Yes, dear, you. Aunt Mercy is an old lady and 
must not be neglected. Iam sorry to take you out of 
school, but perhaps you would have to leave in a few 
days any way. Your mother sends you her good- 
night kiss and says you will help her more in this way 
than you could in any other. And you must not go 
up to her and Katy either to-night or in the morning.” 

**Oh, but, father ”—I cried, for all this did seem more 
thau I could bear—‘‘ how can I go with Aunt Mercy? 
I was going to begin to-morrow and be so good, and 
doso much for mother—and oh, I must see mother— 
there is something I must say to her—oh, father!”—— 
and I just broke down entirely and sobbed like a baby 
on father’s great strong bosom. 

He put his arm around me and patted me tenderly 
till I got a little quiet. 

* Dear child,” he said then, in his full, steady voice, 
‘‘don’t you know the dear mother’s eyes are very 
bright ones? I think she will see what it is her 
daughter has to say, even if you do not go to her. 
And I assure you, dear, you will please her and your 
father more by doing this hard right thing cheerfully 
than you could in any other way.” 

By six o’clock that chilly November morning I 
crept down stairs arrayed for a journey. Our hot 
coffee was steaming on the table, and father, who 
was stirring up a cheerful fire on the hearth, was 
ready with a smile and good-morning kiss. But his 
face looked pale and anxious. 

Aunt Mercy entered a moment after me, with her 
-ap-basket in her hand and a wise-looking pamphlet 
to read on the way. The coffee choked mea little, 
somehow, and I was through with my breakfast soon 
and waiting for Aunt Mercy. 

I could not help seeing that father was graver than 
the night before, aud the hush of the house, the ab- 
sence of the children and the strangeness of going 
away at that early hour all came over me and nearly 
broke me down. 

And then I had to sit still and see Aunt Mercy go 
up stairs for a last word with mother! That did seem 
too hard! 

She was gone a long time, it seemed to me, and I be- 
gan to be afraid we should miss the train. The trunk 
was put on the carriage and the horses pawed the 
ground impatiently, while father paced up and down 
the hall looking every few minutes at his watch. 

But at last Aunt Mercy’s step was heard on the 
stairs, and 1 took up my bag and hurried out to meet 
her. 

She advanced calmly down the hall, took the bag 
from my hand, motioned us into the breakfast-room 
before her, and deliberately took off her bonnet: 

“IT am not going this morning, Edward,” she said. 
“You may have my trunk brought in again. Katy 
is worse and Mary is very seriously threatened with 
the disease.” 

Father was speechless with astonishment for a mo- 
ment, and then murmured hastily something about a 
professional nurse. 

No,” said Aunt Mercy. ‘‘ We will have no pro- 





fessional nurse. I shall take charge of the sick- 
rooms. You need not say a word. I nursed your 
mother and sisters. You will let me nurse your wife 
and child. Mary knows my ways,” she added (and I 
really think her hard, dry voice broke a little here) ; 
“she will prefer baving me about her. I shall be 
ready in fifteen minutes.” 

Without further question father went to recall the 
trunk, and I crept up stairs in the increasing day- 
light to take off my things and prepare to stay at 
home. 

(To be continued.) 








THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


THE SAND-BLAST. 
OES that strike you as being rather a funny sub- 
ject for young folks? It may seem so, but you see 
the effect of the sand-blast so often that the Professor 
is sure you will be interested. Before knowing what 
the blast is, let us find out a thing or uwo that it does. 

In the first place there’s the so-called ‘ ground 
glass ;’’ then there's the frost-work on silver ware, the 
cutting of granite for the front of buildings, the let- 
tering on tomb-stones, the engraving of lamp and 
gas globes, and many other things you know by sight. 
All these the sand-blast does with the greatest ease. 
Now, have you not changed your mind about think- 
ing it a strange subject for the Professor to bring to 
your notice? 

The cutting power of sand has been noticed fora 
long time. The glass in the windows of cottages or 
huts upon the sea-shore, and that in the lanterns of 
lighthouses, often loses its transparency on account of 
the sand blowing upon it. 

In 1870 Gen. Benj. C. Tilghman, of Philadelphia, was 
granted a patent for his sand-blast. It was to do: 
“The cutting, boring, grinding, dressing, engraving 
and pulverizing of stone, metal, glass, pottery, wood, 
and other hard or solid substances by sand used as a 
projectile, when the requisite velocity has been arti- 
ficially given to it by any suitable means.” 

The process of the blast is very simple, the sand 
being blown at the object to be acted upon. Thesand 
is forced by air, steam, or other motors. When the 
blast is directed on common glass, that part of the 
latter reached by the sand looses its transparency, or 
becomes ‘“‘ ground,”’ in about ten seconds. You have 
often seen glass or silver-ware frosted in one place 
and polished in another. You can readily understand 
how this is done. Suppose an objectis all polished to 
begin with. After protecting a portion of its surface, 
it is placed against the sand-blast. Of course, when 
you take your object out again it will be frosted in 
all places excepting those covered up, while under the 
covering the polish will be found to be as bright as 
ever. You may very naturally think that, as this 
blast is so powerful, the portions you wish bright 
must be protected by something very hard. But this 
isnotso. The sand cuts anything that is brittle and 
hard, but scarcely makes any impression on pliable 
substances. If, for instance, you paste a green leaf on 
a piece of glass, the sand will cut the glass all around 
the leaf, but when the latter is taken off the portion 
underneath it will be found clear as ever. Dip a 
pointed stick in glue and write your name upon a sil- 
ver teapot and put it in the way of a sand-blast. You 
will find that the silver is cut into frost-work, and 
that your name, when the glue is washed off, is seeu 
in slender lines upon the surface. Paste some of that 
delicate, lace-like paper you find in boxes of candy 
upon any hard object, and the blast will cut every 
thing but the paper, leaving the perfect pattern on 
the subatance you selected. The colored glass you are 
familiar with is ordinary window-glass having a thin 
layer of colored glass on one side. By pasting some 
pretty design on the colored side, and exposing it to 
the blast, the colored parts around the design can be 
cut away, and when the pattern is removed you have 
the colored picture surrounded by the white ground 
glass. A great deal of church glass work is done in 
this way. 

So far the Professor has spoken principally of light, 
fancy work. With a higher velocity the sand will 
cut even great slabs of granite and marble through 
and through. When this great force is required, 
steam is generally used. The sand is forced out of a 
nozzle-tube upon the stone, which is placed about an 
inch from the aperture. Names are cut upon tomb- 
stones by this process, the nozzle being moved about 
as required. Workmen cut a stencil—in rubber, per- 
haps - and fasten it to the face of the stone. The sanc 
then cuts the letters deep into the marble, while the 
rubber protects the spaces between, and when it is 
removed we fiud the polished surface, as in the case 
of the leaf and lace paper. The wear of this rubber 
is very slight. It is said that in one case fifty siabs of 
marble were cut, each to the depth of a quarter of an 
inch, and the rubber, one-sixteenth of an inch thick, 
did not show any wear at all. The stonework of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts in Pnoiladelphia was all 
ornamented by the sand- blast. 

Blocks of granite can be put into a lathe and turned 
into any form by directing the blast against them. 
Work that required fourteen days to be cut by hand 
can be done in half a day by the sand. The large 
block type made of wood, and used in printing the 
big posters you see about the streets, may be cut by 
fastening the letter stencils on the ends of the blocks. 
The sand-blast cuts them out in a few minutes, 











PUZZLES. 


MELANGE. 

1. Behead a fruit. and find a plant; again, and find an ani- 
mal. 2. Behead and curtail the fruit. and find a biow. 3. 
Syncopate the fruit, and find to stare. 4. Syncopate and 
transpose the fruit, and obtain clothing. 5. Transpose the 
blow, and find equal value. 6. Transpose to stare, and find 
an attendant. 7. Curtail to stare, and find an opening. 8. 
Transpose the plant, and find to diminish; again, and find 
to gather. 9. Syncopate and transpose to stare, and find 
apin. 10. Transpose the animal, and obtain a vegetable. 11. 
Transpose clothing, and find excitement. 12. Curtail excite- 
ment, and leaveafragment. 13. Transpose a fragment, and 
getafish. 14. Behead clothing, and find a part uf the body 
15. Transpose a part of the body, and find a verb. 


HOUR-GLASS. 


Centrals name a writer dear to children. 

1. Thoughtful. y. 2. Mechanical action produced by means 
of electricity. 3. Implements. 4. Aecepting. 5. Of the first 
rank. 6. Obsurity. 7. A prefix, meaning about. 8. A vowel. 
9. To stain. 10. To weave togetner. 1. To make manifest. 
12. Able. 18. That which surrounds. 14. Very small. 15. A 
foretoken. 

ENIGMA. 

My 1, 30,9, 17, 20, 14, 23, 26, one of our best loved poets. 

My 3, 32, 26, 10, 29, 22, 4, 15, is to repeal. 

My 21, 10, 11, 24, 28, 13, 36, 35, is to ponder. 

My 7, 33, 37, 12, 2, a thong of leather. 

My 16, 15, 8, 6, 34, 2, 31, great pleasure. 

My 5, 19, 31, 18, 36, 27. 55, 38, 9, 21, 24, is a science. 

The above is a line from Campbell. 

PYRAMID. 


Left incline, reading downward, is a word meaning biame. 
Centrals, a North American tree. Right incline, a great light. 
Across: 1, a consonant; 2, apartof the body; 3, a medi- 
cine; 4, twigs; 5, vibrates; 6, capable of being recalled; 7, a 
feast. M. C. D. 
DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


Across: 1, radiated; 2, a kind of pleasure carriage; 3, a 
trained dog; 4, a conclusion; 5, giddy; 6, an inflammable, 
non-metallic body; 7, restraint; 8, ostentation; 9, to dwell in 
the country. 

Diagonals (downward): Left to right, a subordinate attend- 


ant; right to left, a revealer. M.C. D. 
SHAKSPEAREAN CHARACTERS. 

No letter repeated. 

I. 
To tell my 3, 4,5is very wronvg. A pier must 1, 2,6 out. 

II. 

1,2,3,4isacity. 56 isan exclamation. 
IIT. 


1, 2,3 is not bold. 4, 5, 6,7 is part of a door. 


M. B. H. (No. 2.) 
CLOCK PUZZLE. 
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KKK KKRHKK KK KK OK 

The horizontals are al! read from left to right, the perpen- 
diculars down. The frame of the clock is formed of eight 
different words. Begin at the top and follow in order around 
to the right. 1. Topline: A branch made of much account 
in ladies’ seminaries. 2. Excess. 3. An age. 4. A plot of 
land. 5. More than enougno. 6. Anexclamation. 7. An ani- 
mal. 8. Shining. The dial-plate is a word of twelve letters 
meaning internal motion. The long band signifies an enter- 
tainment, and the short band an estate. L. R. 


INCOMPLETE DIAMOND. 


ei . . . r 
| + . . 
r 
Add a complete word-square, and make a complete dia- 
mond. M.C. D. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 8. 
Abbreviations.—1. Clothe, loth. 2. Slide, lid. 3. Crimp, rim. 
4. Nasal, Asa. 5. Atone, ton. 6. Bleak, lea. 7. Stare, tar. 
8. Spear, pea. 


Diamond,— Word Square.— 


D 'aet @ 

I RA BYOG RR A 
DRUPE ROUEN 
APE TRENT 

E HANT 8 


Enigma,—Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
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Science and Art. 


Zinc LaBELS.—Twelve to sixteen grains of bichloride of 
platinum dissolved in one ounce of disti!led water is rec- 
ommended by an English journal as forming an ink which 
may be used on zinc labels with the best results. If kept 
corked in a small bottle it will last many years, and the 
writing will remain legible for an indefinite period, indoors 
or out. The zinc must be cleaned by rubbing with fine 
emery or very dilute oil of vitriol. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR PENS AND INK.—One Schwanhiiusen, 
a German, has invented a pencil which is said to serve 
every purpose of ink and pencils. He has named it the 
** Universal Tintenstift,’’ and its work, it is claimed, can 
be copied, and yet does not fade in the sunlight as do the 
aniline inks. It is a compound of chromium salt and log- 
wood extract, prepared in certain exact proportions, and 
the writing is said to dry quickly and to be almost in- 
effaceable 


Two CLEVER Boys.—W. C. Wolverton writes to the 
‘Scientific American” that two boys, William and John 
Kelly by name, employed in the shops of the Chicago and 
Michigan Lake Shore Railroad went to work out of hours, 
last winter, and built a li‘tle steam launch twenty-eight 
feet -ix inches long. fitting her with engines and all with 
their own hands. They completed her in the spring and 
ran her as a ferryboat on Muskegon Lake, Michigan, from 
April until the 8th of December last, making a round trip 
of about eighty miles a day. She is capable of steaming 
eleven miles per nour, and has room for twenty passen- 
gers. The boys made a financial success of their venture, 
and are now at work on a larger craft for next season. 
Let us hope that twenty or thirty years hence they will 
not be watering the stock of some big monopoly, but will 
be doing honest work after the fashion they have set for 
themselves. 


To UtiLizE OLD Fruit Cans.—‘‘ The Scientific Ameri- 
can” publishes a plan which looks as though it might 
reduce the chances that the earth’s surface will shortly 
be covered with old tin cans in a battered and useless con- 
dition. The can is pierced with one or more pin holes, and 
then sunk in the earth near the roots of the strawberry or 
tomato or other plants. The pin holes are to be of such 
size that when the can is filled with water the fluid can 
only escape into the ground very slowly. Thus a quart 
can, properly arranged, will extend its irrigation to the 
plant through a period of several days; the can is then re- 
filled. Practical trials of this method of irrigation leave 
no doubt of its success. Plants thus watered flourish and 
yield the most bounteous returns through the longest 
droughts. In all warm localities, where water is scarce, 
the plaating of old fruit cans, as here indicated, will be 
found profitable as a regular gardening operation. 


THE ART JOURNAL (D. Appleton & Co.)—With the Jan- 
uary number the ‘Journal’ begins the publication of 
what promises to be a charming series of iJlustrated papers 
on ‘* Landscape in American Poetry.’’ The text is by Miss 
Lucy Larcom, and the admirable illustrations, drawn by 
J. Appleton Brown, are engraved by A. V. S. Anthony. 
The present number is mainly devoted to Whittier, Lowell 
and Emerson, with sketches of the coastwise and marsh 
scenery in the vicinity of Boston. The views and context 
are explained by numerous citations from the poetry ap- 
propriate to each. If the succeeding numbers bear out the 
promise of the first the series will form a most delightful 
addition to American art literature, and we may freely 
accept the statement of the editors that such will be the 
case. Domestic Architecture, Decorative Art, American 
Interiors, American Painters, British and Continental 
Painters, and miscellaneous matters of like character, are 
among the material which will be drawn upon during the 
coming year. In the present number the steel engravings 
are, I. ‘Leaving Home,” from a painting by F. Hall, A. 
R. A.; IL. “Iceberg Lake,” Norway, from a painting by 
R. T. Pritchett; and III. ‘‘ The Lady in Comus,” engraved 
by W. Rolfe from the sculpture by J. D. Crittenden. The 
contents are: ‘‘Art among the Balladmongers,” ‘‘ The God 
of Wine and the River’s Bounty,” “ Freneh Pictures in 
London,” ‘‘ Norway ” (conclusion), ‘‘ Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Paris Exhibition,” ‘‘ Pictures at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion,” ‘“‘Art Criticism,’ ‘‘ The Uffizi and Pitti Galleries,” 
and the usual editorial notes. 


THE INTEROCEANIC CANAL.—It has come to be very 
discouraging to read reports in regard to a Central Amer- 
ican ship canal from the fact that near a score of routes 
have been surveyed, and each has its advocates, who re- 
gard any sign of vitality on the part of rival projects with 
the greatest jealousy. Whenever, therefore, anything 
favorable is said of a certain route there come counter- 
statements from a dozen different sources, proving that 
the con:mendations are based on false data of the most 
outrageous character. If it had not been for this contest 
of opposing interests there is small doubt that by this time 
a navigable water-way would have been opened between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. The report of Lieut. Lucien 
N. B. Wyse to the French Interoceanic Canal Association 
has a certain weight as coming from a comparatively im- 
partial source. He pronounces impracticable all save six 
of the surveyed routes, and intimates that not all even of 
these are worthy of serious consideration. Two of the six 
are vit Panama, three via Darien, and the other the plan 
proposed by Commanders Selfridge and Collins. The two 
which Lieut. Wyse prefers reach the Pacific by way of the 
Tuyra and the Gulf of San Miguel, and the Atlantic respec- 
tively at the Gulf of Uraba and the Bay of Acanti. One of 





these lines requires locks, and the other is at the sea level. 
It is more than likely that by the time this is printed half 
a dozen refutations of Lieut. Wyse’s conelusions will have 
seen the light, but they will have small effect on the French 
corporation into whose hands the realization of this properly 
American project now seems likely to fall. It is a pity 
that American enterprise should not have accomplished 
this feat, but rather than not have it done at all let it be 
done by foreigners. 


THE TILE CLuUB.—Under this title two illustrated papers 
have appeared in the last two numbers of ‘‘ Scribner” 
which afford some of the pleasantest sketches of American 
artist life that we remember to have read. The first paper 
describes the formation of the ‘‘T.le Club’’ and its winter 
meetings in a delightfully sprightly vein, and the second, 
in the February number, follows the same club in its sum- 
mer adventures on Long Island, where they sojourn for 
some time in the vicinity of the home of John Howard 
Payne and unearth some pleasant reminiscences of his 
life. The context throughout is illustrated by charming 
sketches, some of them designed for the illumination of 
tiles, and others taken from the different sketch books of 
the club. Of course some of them are better than others, 
but the least effective are so admirable that comparison 
would be doubly odious. A quotation is permissible here, 
which will be relished by every one with the artistic sense. 

“You see,” said the Marine (speaking of Easthampton), 
“some neighborhoods are very strongly marked with the 
artistic consciousness. They set out their milk-pans to drain 
in beautiful cempositions. Their calves come to the fence 
in red and white. Their old hens scratch under coops fenced 
in with rotten merhaden nets. Tbeir sea- beaches attract the 
most beautiful brown wrecks, whose figure-heads have their 
gilding washed by the high tides in full sunshine. These 
places know how to relieve a Samuel Prout roof with a Bir- 
ket Foster elm tree. Their geese march over the crest of a 
hilly road with heads stretched up. Their men are old school 
masters, sailors, and wreckers. Their windmills are brown 
with age and much oiling. Their girls lean in white aprons 
against the wheat-sacks. These places are self-conscious 
when a landscape artist comes, asa Ranelagh beauty in the 
presence of Reynolds. They are all the time posing for 
effect. Easthampton is one of them.” 


The tone of the paper is humorous and sprightly but 
pathos is not wanting, as shown in the closing scene about 
the bed of the dying Montauk king. The editors of ‘‘Scrib- 
ner’ are fortunate in having given the public two such 
clever articles illustrated by such clever draughtsmen, and 
interpreted by such accomplished engravers. 








Fact and Aumor. 


—The legal tender silver dollar is worth 84.70 cents. 

—The old proverb is thus improved by a New York 
dealer: ‘‘ A new broom sweeps dirt.” 

—This last snow-storm is slandered when it is accused of 
being a foot deep on a level. It is not level anywhere. 

—Henry Morrissey, who fought on board the ** Victory”’ 
at Trafalgar and saw Nelson fall, has just died at Halifax, 
aged ninety-four. 

—Florida oranges are crowding the Messina article very 
hard. This year’s crop is estimated at five hundred mill- 
ions—oranges, not dollars, 

—Lowell mill-girls earned on an average $4.34 a week in 
1878 as against $3.26 in 1860. The price for board was 
$1.75 per week in 1878 and $1.25 in 1860. 

—If poor people knew how much warmth there is in a 
few thicknesses of newspaper there would be much less 
suffering from cold than there is at present. 

—A bounty of ten dollars for lions and panthers and 
thirty-seven cents for jackals is rapidly thinning out those 
animals in the French province of Algeria. 

—The American public anxiously awaits a trustworthy 
account of the first efforts of the Marquis and the Princess 
to learn the use of the local snow-shoe and toboggan. 

—Mount Etna is disgracing its record as a good, clean 
volcano by discharging vast volumes of mud, which forms 
a constantly increasing lake at the foot of the mountain. 

—Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of Brooklyn, long a member of 
the great New York clothing house of Devlin & Co., has 
joined the firm of Wanamaker & Brown in Philadelphia. 

—Germany has launched her first home-made iron-clad. 





She is only a thousand tous displacement, but carries a 
35-ton gun which can penetrate sixteen inches of armor 
plating. 

—A collateral descendant of Martin Luther is a student 
at Strasburg. There is room for another reform in that 
vicinity if he inherits the tendencies of his great pre- 
decessor. 

—A petrified human hand is the last Californian find, 
the same having been discovered in a sulphur bed. The | 
scientists will decide whether or no it is to be rated with 
the “ Calaveras Skull.” 

—A dramatic incident occurred at the execution of two 
murderers in Pennsylvania last week. The Governor tele- 
graphed a reprieve, but the drop fell just as it reached the 
door of the jail. 

—Ninety-two models for a statue of Rabelais in the 
town of Tours have been prepared by competing artists. 
It is certainly better to make models of Rabelais than to ' 
take Rabelais as a model. 

—Rockford, Ill., bas a Mayor who furnishes the young > 
men of the town with an orderly resort where they can 
play games and read of an evening without the tempta- 
tions to which they would otherwise be exposed. 

—Gordon Pasha, the Governor General of Soudan, is 
making it warm for the slave dealers by seizing caravans 
as they cross the desert. He is consequently sou.ewhat , 
unpopular among the drivers, who talk of a strike. They 


are satisfied with one desert, but don’t want their de- 
serts. 

—Very properly the courts of several states have broketi 
in upon the custom of appointing executions on Fridays. 
The day has enougi: to bear that cannot be gotten rid of 
without adding the onus of legal opprobrium to its many 
burdens. 

—German Socialists thought they had a sure thing when 
they amended Luther’s famous hymn and sang the first 
line “Eine feste Burg ist unser Bund,” but Bismarck’s 
agents saw through it in a minute and locked them up all 
the same. 

—In a certain village in Georgia where there is no lock- 
up the authorities lay prisoners on the ground, turn a 
wagon box over them, and pile cotton bales on the reversed 
floor of the box. This is more effectual than most village 
bridewells. ‘ 

—In view of Schelling’s poetical idea that “ architecture 
is frozen music,” the ‘‘ Philadelphia Times *’ says: ‘* What 
a hideous catastrophe of unhallowed, inharmonious noise 
is in store for us should ever a thaw set in in the latitude 
of the new public buildings.”’ 

—A “Crypto-lunatic”’ is the scientific term descriptive 
of persons whose supreme desire is to make a tremendous 
sensation. To this class belong the authors of dynamite 
plots and the like. It is estimated that about one man in 
a thousand is a genius of this character. 

—The discovery of gold in paying quantities near 
Quebec will give an impulse to Dominion enterprise. The 
means employed for developing the mines are as yet of 
the most primitive description, but already a nugget has 
been found weighing thirty-eight ounces. 

—A decision is announced from the English Board of 
Internal Revenue permitting officers who wish to do so to 
use velocipedvs and draw the regulation allowances for 
horses, provided the use of the artiticial article does not 
interfere with the discharge of their duties. 

—Democratic papers are trying to make out that the 
‘*Richmond ”’ has been fitted up and sent on her cruise for 
the special benefit of General Grant-and party. The sim- 
ple fact is that she is ordered to join the Asiatic squadron 
and takes him as a passenger. And why shouldn’t she? 

—Lynching is so far recognized as an institution in a 
border State that a certain individual who is proud to be 
known as Jack Ketch is always sent for to preside at exe- 
cutions. Perhaps this is a premonitory symptom of the 
complete substitution of statute for ‘‘ people’s” law. 

—Enter stranger, who tells fond mamma that he has ob- 
tained an excellent and remunerative situation for her 
son, who happens to be out. Stranger says he will wait. 
Enter peddler of spectacles. Stranger says he will take a 
pair, but finds that he has left his pocket-book, so he bor- 
rows seven dollars from fond mamma. Then he departs 
and is not again heard of. 

—The Dutch Governor of New Netherlands presented a 
solid silver spoon to Sara Rapelje, the first white child 
born in the colony. The identical spoon is still in the pos- 
session of a direct descendant of the original recipient, 
who should at once have an electro-plated cast made for 
the benefit of the burglars, who will sooner or later seek to 
sequestrate the old Governor’s gift. 

—The savages of New Britain (not the Connecticut town 
but the South Pacific island) having been guilty of raiding 
the civilized settlers were soundly punished by a party 
organized and led by the Rev. George Brown. The Sidney 
Board of Missions is thinking of disciplining him for un- 
clerical conduct, but the rest of the community think that 
he never did better service in his whole professional life. 

—The diplomatic representatives of Guatemala, San 
Salvador, Columbia, Buenos Ayres, Chili, Peru and Ura- 
guay were invited to meet Gen. Grant at an official dinner 
at President MacMahon’s on Wednesday last. The list of 
invitations was probably suggested by the make-up of the 
recent Silver Commission, and by the impression preva- 
lent in Europe that anything ‘“‘American” is necessarily in 
the family. 

—The original estimate for the cost of the New York 
State House was four millions, and for the Connecticut 
State House not much more than half that sum. The 
New York building has already cost ten millions, and will 
cost at least four millions more, while the Connecticut 
building is practically finished within the original estimate. 
Can it be that Yankees are honester than New Yorkers, 
or are they only sharper? . 

—A town in eastern Utah could muster only six men to 
serve on a jury for the trial of a murderer. As most of 
them were witnesses of the crime they at once agreed ina 
verdict of guilty, and the judge sent the sheriff off with 
the convict to execute sentence. That officer, however, 
had some doubts in his own mind, and took his prisoner to 
the nearest county seat. Whether he was himself lynched 
on his return to his constituents is not yet announced. 

—Sir William Thompson and Professor Herman Herwig 
are seriously at variance as to the questicn of the mean 


' distance of adjacent molecular centers from one another 


in a body of water. Sir William estimates it at five one 
hundredth millionths of a millimeter, and the Professor at 
one eighty-sixth of a millionth of a millimeter. When 


‘ this is settled it will be discovered that the molecular 


atoms are themselves composed of molecular atoms —and 
where shall we be then / 
—It is all very well to extol the virtues of open wood 


' fires, but there is one Boston man who does not take any 


stock in them at present. He had an elegant soap-stone 
fire-place in his parlor, and, being led away by ti.e pre- 
vailing fashion, ordered a pair of brass andirons and 
started a noble blaze on the virgin hearth. But, behold, 
the affair was nothing but a ventilator running up behind 
the laths, and presently he had a wood fire where he did 
not want it. And yet they tell us that the best houses in 
the country are built in Boston. 
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PRESS COMMENTS. 


{** Union,” Manchester, N. H.) 


THE CHRISTIAN Union.—This paper holds 
its place among the most popular and val- 
uable of the religious weeklies. It is printed 
in book form, twenty-four large pages in 
each issue, and is convenient for binding and 
preservation. A very entertaining serial 
story is to commence with the new volume 
in January, and now is a good time to sub- 
scribe, 

{** Journal,”’ Easton, Mass.] 

The Christian Union is one of the best 
family religious papers within our knowl- 
edge. It takes liberal views on all subjects 
pertaining to religion and government and 
is doing a good work, reaching, as it does, a 
very large constituency. 





(** Post,’’ Watertown, N. Y.] 

IN another column will be seen the pros- 
pectus of the Christian Union, a religious 
weekly, edited by Henry Ward Beecher 
and Lyman Abbott, with a very able corps 
of correspondents. Of all the religious 
papers with Which we are acquainted the 
Christian Union leads, in depth and loftiness 
of thought, in sprightliness and vigor, and 
particularly excels in the beauty and apt- 
ness of its illustrations, in metaphorical 
expression, by which spiritual things are 
presented to the understanding. 


{** Peninsular News and Advertiser,’ Milford, 
Dela } 

THE CHRISTIAN UNION, edited by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and Henry Ward Beecher, 
is one of the most excellent religious, liter- 
ary and family newspapers that we have 
on our large exchange list. There is an 
enormous amount of faithful work done on 
it by the editors and their numerous corps 
of contributors, and large expense must be 
made to bring it up to its high standard of 
excellence. Its weekly issues contain the 
religious news of the day, brief and pointed 
editorials upon the topics of the times, large 
correspondence, able discussions on the cur- 
rent religious events, etc., etc., altogether 
constituting it a strong and remarkably en- 
tertaining religious newspaper. There is 
but littie sectarianism in it, though it is 
nominally Congregational. We recommend 
it strongly to our readers as one of the best 
family journals in the land. It is so free 
from denominationalism or sectarianism 
that it may be said to be a Christian weekly 
newspaper. 

|“ The Nucleus,”’ Harrisburg, Oregon.| 

THE CHRISTIAN Union.—This paper will 
commence the first of December the publi- 
cation of a Serial Story, entitled ‘The 
Little Belle of Bloomingdale,” a Tale of the 

Revolution. The story is one of great dra- 
matic power, and full of incident. The 
structure of the plot, in the perfect develop- 
ment which characterizes it and in the sur- 
prise of the final denouement, resembles 
those of Wilkie Collins, while in incident 
and locale, alternating between New York 
City and the Highlands of the Hudson, the 
story is not unlike those of J. Fenimore 
Cooper. The New York mob, the Hudson 
River marauders, the royalist colonel, the 
American gentleman, the negro slave, the 
Black Spook, are all painted with historical 
fidelity. The author prefers to be anony- 
mous, but is well-known, and has a world- 
wide reputation as one of the very foremost 
of American writers. 

The Christian Uniou is one of our most 
ably conducted Eastern exchanges, and, in 
fact, we know of none that we value more 
highly. Its editorial articles are well writ- 
ten, and show the writers to be well informed 
on all subjects; its contributors in all de- 
partments embrace the leading minds of 
the day; and in religious news and opinions 
it holds, as in everything, a front rank. 
Henry Ward Beecher and Lyman Abbott, 
editors. Subscription, $3.00 per year. 





[** Mountain Echo,” Mount Holly Springs, Pa.] 


A Goop FamiLy JouRNAL.—The Christian 
Union, published by Henry Ward Beecher 
and Lyman Abbott, of New York, is one of 
the most ably edited religious journals ex- 
tant. Some“of the best writers of both 
America and Europe contribute to its col- 
umns. Its various departments are in 
charge of, persons who make their work 
a specialty. The International Sunday- 
school Lessons by Lyman Abbott are an 
important fegture of the Christian Union, 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Gospel Hymns No. 3 


—Is A- 


PRONOUNCED SUCCESS! 


Gospel Hymns No. 1 and No. 2 
Have been used with great acceptance in 
the Sunday Schools, as well as in Gospel 
Meetings, Devotional Meetings an 
Temperance Meetings all over the land, 


Gospel Hymns No. 3 


Is full of New and Inspiring Songs, and will 
prove a worthy supplement to 
No. land No. Sin the 


SERVICE OF SACRED SONG. 


Booksellers throughout the United States sel! 
the GOSPEL HyMNS. If you cannot get them in 
your ne!ghborhood, send at once to either of the 
publishers. 

Price Music Edition. 830 per 100; 35cents 
by Mail. Words Only, poner covers, $5 
per 100; 6 cis. by Mail. 


John Church &Co | Biglow & Main, 


Cincinnati. E. 9th St., New York 


National Quarterly Review 


TWENTIETH YEAR. 











SECOND SERIES. 

A Scientific, Literary and Critical Journal. 
Each number containing 208 pages. 
Published in July. October, 

January and April. 


DAVID A. CORTON, M.D., 


EDITOR. 


CHARLES H. WOODMAN, 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY, 1879: 
1. IDEAL COMMONWEALTHS. 
fl. THE BATTLE-FIELD OF ENGLAND AND 
RUBSLA, 
Ill. MATTER. LIFE AND MIND. 
LV. WAR-INDEBTMENT: ITS LIMITATIONS AND 
DANGEKS, 
V. VOLTAIRE AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Vi. THE ECCLESIASTICAL QUESTION IN ITALY. 
VIL, CONDITION AND PKOSPECTS OF THE SOUTH- 
ERN STATES. 
VILL. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ART. 
1X. ALZOG’s CHURCH HISTORY. 
X. BIBLIOGRAPHY: REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“It is at once the most learned, most brilliant 
and most attractive of all their (the American) 
periodicals.”’—{ London spectator. 

“It certainly exhibits high culture and marked 
ability.”’"—| London Saturday Review. 

“More than a year ago we ranked it with the 
best of our own quarterlies, and it certainly has 
not lagged since in ability or vigor,”—[London 
Daily News. 

“This Review stands unrivaled in America for 
all that constitutes literary excelience.”—[Cana- 
dian Post. 

“The articles are of the first order for vigor 
comprehensiveness and ability.”—[National In- 
teliigencer. 

“The most animated and vigorous of all our 
quarterlies, and will sustain a comparison with 
the best European publications of its class. Its 
contributors rank among the mcst noted men of 

he age.’’—(Boeton Traveler. 

“This Review certainly stands now at the head 
of American critical literature, and is so esteemed 
in Kurepe.”’—([Phila. Press. 

“Well conducted. ably written, and, more than 
all, interestingly useful.’’—( Phila. Inquirer. 

“One of the most useful and valuable literary 
organs within reach of the American reader.’’— 
(Chicago Tribune. 

“It combines great learning with vigor of style 
and fearless utterance.”—({ Boston Journal. 


“This is the ablest quarterly in thecountry. It 
is conservative, but not partisan: scholarly, but 
not pedantic; learned, and still practical.’’—Port- 
lund Argus. 

“It surpasses most quarterlies in the depth and 
reach of its investigations. Its elaborate articles 
on government, juriscrudence and ethics are 
among the ablest that find expression anywhere. 
- . . Amode. of typographical beauty; its paves 
are book-like in dignity and grace; its character 
eminent among the thinkers :f the country and 
its place in literature distinct and important.”’— 
{Methodist Recorder. 

Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 

TERMS: $4 per year; $1 single number. Rea- 
sopable discount to the trade. 


DAVID A. GORTON & CO, 


PUBLISHERS. 
51 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Agents wanted in every city in the Union. 
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| WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE, |— 


WINCHESTER'S 


COUGH CORDIAL, 


Finest and Best Cough Preparation Ever Made. 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE COUGH, 


IN CASES OF 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 


Upon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought 
and care been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have been 
incessantly experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the 
result. We assert it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An 
assertion which experience will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest 
degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other prepara- 
tions in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as 
any other that may be chosen. Let Paysiciaus and Invalids try it; and we will be 
responsible for every hair’s-breadth in which this proportion of successful results 
is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCH ESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. Its mild, 
gentle, soothing expectorant properties render it especially invaluable to Con- 
sumptives. 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give prompt relief even 
when every other means has been tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & 60., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


THE WORLD’S 
EMPLOY MENT OFFICE. 


TS E WORLD (newspaper) has opened at 1244 and 1246 Broad way. between Thirty-first and 

Thirty-second Streets, * An Employment office and Bureau of Information,”’ for the pur- 
pose of helping HONEST AND CAPABLE SERVANTS to secure good places, and of enabling em- 
ployers to obtain such servants in the simplest, surest and quickest way. 





Only Servants of good established character are allowed to adver- 
tise in THE WORLD, or to register at this office; and after they have 
registered, they are sent only to places where they may expect to 
secure satisfactory and permanent situations. 


The plan upon which THE WORLD conducts this office must commend itself, we believe, to 
employers as well as to servants. The Evening Post recently said, with pérfect truth, in 
commenting upon the subject, that “to hope to obtain a good servant at an ordinary iatelli- 
gence office is like boping to draw a prize in the lottery.’’ No reliance whatever can be placed 
in the so-called * characters” given at most of these places. Every one who applies and pays the 
regulation fee is allowed to register and is recomm: néed to a place. No such indiscriminate 
course is pursued in THE WORLD’s bureau. Every one who appiies for registration is required 
to fill up a blank, giving his or her name, address, occupation and nationality, with the name 
of his or her lastempiover. ‘This blank is sent to the applicant's last employer by a contide - 
tial agent, who obtains specific information as to the applicaut’s HONESTY, SOBRIETY and 
TRUSTWORTHiNESS If the answers to these inquires are satisfactory the applicant is allowed 
to register his or her name in books of record kept for that purpose at THE WoRLD Employ- 
ment Office; an advertisement is then, and only then, admitted to the columns of THE 
WORLD: and the servant is then, and only then, recommended to a suitable situation. No 
applicant is recommended until such inquiries have been made, excepting in the case of ser- 
vants bringing letters of recommendation from recognized aud settled ministers of any 
religious denomination. The greatest care will be taken to mae sure that the servants bose 
names appear on THE WORLD'S register are thoroughly HONEST AND CAPABLE, 80 that em- 
ployers can engage them without being put to the trouble even to make inquiries as to their 
characters. 


In ten weeks from the day on which the Employment Office was 
opened over two thousand employers had been supplied with suitable 
servants. The Office has become a necessity to housekeepers, and 
has been imitated by other newspapers in other cities. 








A grand combination of the entertaining, the 
useful, and the beautiful, with fine arc engravings 
and oil pictures in each No. Price ‘25c. Yearly 
$3, with an unequalet premium two «plendia ofl 
pictures, ROCK OF AG«sS and TH# LION’s BRIiDF, 
1bx2l inches, mounted on canvas; transportation, 
0c. extra. Send postal card for full particulars. 
Address 


W. JENNINCS DEMOREST, 
17 East 14th Street, New York. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 


NATURE A Weekly Iliustrates Journal of | 
« Science, has recently been much in- | 
creased in size,and will be found of increasing 
value to all interested in Science. €7 per annum 
Sena l5 cts. for sample copy. Macmillan & Co,.. 4 
Bond &t.. New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore 
in the World. ' 
. § Curious Old Books aty ur prc 
ary ae eae 


i 
price. Catalogue No. 54 free. LegGaT Bre -,, | 
3 Beeaman &t., opp, New Post Office, New Yors | 














3 CENTS 


Will secure a copy of THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY for January, February, 
and March. The Quarterly contains 32 pages and beside two pares devoted to each 
lesson, there are 6 pages of Music, a Map showing the extent of the three captiv- 
ities, a Model Program, an Opening Responsive Exercise, a Review Exercise, and 
a Temperance Lesson. The Type is Clear and Distinct, and the appearance of the 
page Open and Attractive. 


20 CENTS 


Will secure a copy of THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, on trial, 
for 3 months. Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Farm and Garden. 


AGRICULTURAL EDITORS AGAIN—VALUE OF 
A FARM PAPER—PRESERVING A PASTURE- 
FIELD—FARMING WEST AND EAST—PIO- 
LET'S FARM-TALK. 

—A correspondent agrees with our quota- 
tion from the ‘* Horticulturist,” that it is not 
necessary for the editor of a rural depurt- 
ment to be a practical farmer, but for a 
somewhat different reason, to wii: that it is 
a great deal easier to tell people how to do 
a thing than to do it one’s self; and if they 
don’t do it right it is much easier to criticise 
them than one’s self. There is a modicum 
of truth in this, and when we used to work 
more than we wrote, we sometimes wished 
we could take one of these vocabulous ed- 
itors by the ear, walk him out on the farm, 
and compel him to put in practice the mul- 
titudinous advice so freely poured upon his 
work-driven readers. But we have more 
sympathy now; criticism and ‘‘telling how” 
are small parts of the editor’s work. A 
constant study of his reader’s wants and 
wishes and good. judgment in treating of 
the varied themes of rural life are far more 
important. 

—And right here comes in an example of 
the value of newspaper advice when given 
and used at the right time, a point often 
over-looked by both writers and readers. 
A correspondent of the ‘‘ Prairie Farmer” 
writes that last June he lost one hundred 
acres of young corn by the frost. While he 
was grieving over his loss, in steppec the 
“Prairie Farmer’’ and said, ‘* Plant it 
again.”” He did so reluctantly, finishing 
about the 20th. The result was thirty-five 
bushels per acre of good, sound corn, now 
in the crib. This makes both farmer and 
editor happy, and warrants the latter’s in- 
dulgence in a little modest praise of the 
‘* Farmer’s” expert editors, graduating from 
the farm and spending their time in collect- 
ing the new, the valuable and the good in 
agriculture. The practical aid of corre- 
spondents is not overlooked either, and a 
sly hit is given to those papers which fill 
much space with pictures. The ‘ Farmer” 
calls this ‘‘ juvenile.” 

—How E. D. Mason, of Richmond, Vt. | 
preserves a pasture-field of fifty acres is 
told in the ‘‘N. E. Farmer.” If left to itself 
much of it might beconie a blowing sand- 
During the summer he marks with stakes 
any spots that seem to be running behind, 
and in winter draws on barn-yard manure 
and spreads on the snow at these stakes. 
In the spring all the droppings of the pre- 
vious summer are knocked to pieces, and 
the whole field is carefully bush-harrowed. 
In this way there are no spots of rank 
growth such as the cattle will not eat. If 
any places fail to produce feed they are 
plowed up and re-seeded with grass-seed 
and winter-rye. The small spots pawed up 
by the cattle are sodded over and protected. 
By such management an old, run-out 
pasture has become a most luxuriant feed- 
ing ground. 

—Mr. Wood, of the Seneca Co. (N. Y.) 
Farmer’s Club, lately gave the club some 
facts learned in a western trip, as reported 
in the Geneva “Asteroid.” The west was 
not the west of his youth. After traveling 
1,700 miles he still found people that talked 
of “going west.’’ Michigan seemed to be 
the limit of wheat-growing. In Wisconsin 
a friend harvested only sixty bushels from 
twenty-eight acres. Another friend sold 
1,950 pounds of pork for $40. A Nebraska 
grain-dealer told him that wheat was worth 
twenty to sixty cents, oats four cents and 
corn ten cents per bushei. A friend bought 
800 bushels corn for $28, in Rockford, Ill. 
Grain-raising in the far west can be made 
profitable only in connection with feeding 
stock. Men in Iowa told him that if they 
could get one third for working land in 
Seneca they would come back, adding, 
‘*Tell your young men to stay east; ferty 
acres there are better than all they can get 
here.” He thought a man going west ought 
to have at least $6,000 with him or he could 
not succeed. He said we need not fear 
western competition while wheat was worth 
$1.00 here and fifty cents there. This talk 
followed an essay by Mr. Wood on the ques- 
tion, ‘*‘ Hew can the eastern farmer compete 
with the western farmer?’’ in which he held 
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tillage were the basis of success. Rotatio 

of crops was a good thing in general a 
there were exceptions to the rule. 
natural wheat soils alternation of Pew. 
and clover succeeded best. On corn soil, 


corn should be the leading crop, and where 246,248, 25048 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


vats and timothy do well, time ought not to 
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| tect your interests? 


be wasted in growing other crops. In fruit- 
growing we cannot be beaten. Western N. 
Y. fruit keeps better than any other, and 
always finds a ready market. 

—Last August Farmer Piolet of Pennsyl- 
vania gave a talk at Clifton Springs, N. Y., 
to the farmers of Ontario county. Some 
things that he said will do other farmers 
good to think over these winter evenings. 
We extract from the very full report in the 
‘“‘Husbandman.”’ His argument was the 
need of union among farmers for the better- 
ing of their condition. While manufact- 
urers and coal-miners work together, study 
the markets, and limit their productions 
according to the demand, farmers go on 
ignorantly producing crops and stock that 
often must be sold for less than the cost of 
production. Beef and pork at four cents 
and butter at fifteen cents won’t pay, yet 
the other day a fellow came into his neigh- 
borhood and bought up pork at three and a 
half cents; one man got four cents, and 
thought he did well. Why did they do it? 
Because ‘‘ No more was offered.’’ How fool- 
ish! Then if we wish to ship to distant 
markets, there are the high railroad freights. 
In 1854 he raised on his farm a surplus of 
2,300 bushels of wheat. There was no rail- 
road or canal near, and he went into the 
forest, sawed out lumber for an ark, and 
floated his crop to Columbia, on the Susque- 
hanna, at a cost of a trifle over five cents 
per bushel. If he lived in Chicago he could 
get a bushel of wheat carried to New York 
for twelve cents, but if he lived in Ontario 
county it would cost fifteen cents. (A voice: 
‘It costs us twenty cents.’’) How many 
farmers are in Congress and the Legislat- 
ure? The Senate has one and the House 
has six, and three of these became so by 
marry ng farmer’s daughters. Ontario sent 
a farmer to Congress in 1844. Has she ever 
done so since? The farmers of New York 
pay eighty-seven per cent. of the taxes, and 
will continue to do so until they learn how 
to protect their own interests. The value of 
farms, stock, etc., in Ontario county is about 
$40,000,000. The product result of this vast 
capital will not exceed $3,000,000; and there 
is all the labor bestowed, in addition. There 
are 413 manufacturing companies in the 
same *county, which, with a capital of 
$1,442,000, produce $2,900,000. Paying out 
for labor $348,000 and for material $1,600,- 
000, their net production is $1,000,000. Is 
$3,000,000 a proper product of $40,000,000 ? 
Then when the hard times of 1873 came on, 
manufacturers could blow off their furnaces, 
stop their mills, and set adrift thousands of 
operatives to roam over the land and form 
a vast army of ‘tramps; but the farmer 
had to keep on. Land must be tilled and 
animals must be fed, no matter what prices 
might be. The leading railroads of New 
York State (and other States) have attor- 
neys in every county to protect their in- 
terests. [f you send lawyers to Albany 
and Washington do you think they will pro- 
The remedy is to send 
farmers to represent farmers—not mere 
farmers, but your best men, who know their 
just rights and know how to assert and 
obtain them. 








Brooklyn Advertisements. 








N BROS, Corrtege Ma akers. FACTORY 
es and 81 GEN S'P.; REPOSITORY, 28° 
and 200) FLAT AY. pear wth Av., Brookivn. 


Where we Ley on hand an assortment of car. 
riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 
roekaways, extension top phaetons, jump seat tp 
and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetona. eae 
and depot wagons, both new and second-h:nd 
We also apply the rubber-cushioned axies to both 
new and already in use 


A. THOMPSON’S 
Restaurant and Confectionery, 
30 CLINTON ST., 


Between Pierrepont and Fulton Streets. 





Wedding Receptions, Parties, Dinners, etc., sup- 
plied with a choice variety of 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
ysters, Jellied Same, ramids, 
Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc. 


Entire outfits of Decorated China, Silver and 


Glass furnished. 
RELIABLE WAITERS SENT IN ALL CASES. 


TROY LAUNDRY. 
COLLARS and CUFFS laundried equal to new at 
M. E. DOTY’S 
CENT’S FURNISHING STORE. 
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A New Assortment of fal! ano Winter Goods 
just received. Shirts made to order from $1 up. 











OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


were ee asd Glas~ Goods, Majolica, 
ayence Ware, ne as 
s. Bronges, and Elegant 
aods of our own imp rtation. 












ME_BACK. 
WEAK_BACK. 


BENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER. 


This article is one which really possesses cxtra 
ordinary merit. By consulting reliable physician: 

in your own locality, you will find that the abov 
is true, It is far superior to the ordinary porous 


aster, all the so-called electrical appliances,anc 


to uli external remedies whatever. It contain 

‘atively new elements which cause it to relicey 
pain at once, strengthrn and cure where oth« 
plasters will not even relieve. For Lameness 


and Weakness of the back, Diseased Kid: ys, 
sung and Chest difficulties, Rheumatism, Neg: 


— 


lected Colds, Female Affections, and all local 
ches and pains, it is simply the best remed 
‘ver devised. Sold by all Druggists. Price 2 


Cents. 





a ee 


EAR DISEASES! 


re C. F. Shoemaker’s Book on CATARR and 
liseases of the Ear and 
ther treatment, espe- 
cially Running Ear, How toget ZATAR RRH 
fr mn ailannoyane es of these diseases,and asure, 
ane permanent cure. A book ey ery 
mld have, Sent freetoall, Address 
SHOE MAKER,AuralSurgeon,Reading,Pa 


HEADACHE 


NEURALGIA P| L LS 


CKLERY “DrR.C. W. BEN weem. 2 peatiio- PILLS 
Cc ty one ing pb stetan, at No. Eu- PILLS 
c taw &t., Baltimore, May iwho PILLS 
has paid much attention to PILLS 
nervous diseases), has discov- PILLS 
ered that ExtractofCeiery and PILLS 
Chamomile comoined ina cer- PILLS 
taim proportion invariably PILLS 
cures either billous, dysreptic, PILLS 
nervous, or sick headache, PILLS 
neuralgia. and nervousness 
This is a triumph in medical P!LLS 
chemistry, and sufferers all 
over the country are ordering ‘ 
Lf - mail. He prepares itin pills PILLS 
50c. per box. The — is 
largely known and hly re- PILLS 
Sc poogted in Baltimore.”— Epis 


Office, 106 Wy. Eutaw St, Baltimore, Md. 


For sale by iy wholesale and retail dru 

gists, or will be sent, post-paid, to an ade 

dress on receipt of price byt the ’Propr’ etor. 
To Preserve your Teeth 


oxzy _ Delluc's 
Av, Preparations 


¢ . . 
a <4uL Uc. = Food.) 
i. BYOB © sp. Hair Tonic 
eee ee 5 Toilet Waters, 

She eT She & Sachets D’Iris, 
SEED Na = Elixir of Calisaya, 

NEW-YORK. & Glycerine Lotion, 


54 m Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., &e. 


WHO ett A FARM 


lalaais ali LL PAYS BEST 


FOR 8. 
3 Acres mat Farming Lands 
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well located in Michigan at from 
$2 to 88 per a ae on easy terms 
of ey 
hoic Lands i: 
200, OOOAS TPS aA # Choice, net! os 
ee Send for illustrated pamphlet, full of Fac's. 
Vv » AW, BARNES Land |Com., Lansing, Mick 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is the simplest, easiest runnir 
Sastest and most perfect press v: 
invented, and guaranteed to be 
OD L Thoroughly Reliabi« 
Any smart boy can manage it, and 
io hundreas of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
jusiness men all their printing bills. esses as low 
1s $3. For business —, Ly to $35. Rotary 
foot power, $100 to $160. 6,000 now in use, 
ind a Prize Medal awarded at the Paris Exposition. 
The Looming Frese of the World. 
A handsomel; trated 124 page book, entitled 
HOW TO PRINT and copy of the PRINTER’ S GUIDE, 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’frs, 
No. 723 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL 
Printers’ Warehouse, 
10 BARCLAY ST., N.Y. 


WM. HAGAR, Superintend’t. 
HENKY SMITH, Proprietor. 

Printing Presses and 
Outfits, small and large. 


Catalogues of 120 pages 
mailea or 15 cents. 


WYTHE’S 
MODEL OF JERUSALEM. 


The Holy City in miniature, reproduced from 
actual surveys. covering «ver 2,000 square feet, 
4th Street, between 3d and 4th Avenues, nearly 
opposite the Acacemy of "ene. Open every day 
(except Suudays) from 9 A.M. till 10 P.M. Exptan- 
atory Leetures at 2 and 8 P.M. Admission, 25 cts. 
Cc hildren under 2 years of age, 15 cents. 


Mark Twain’ s Scrap Book 


Always ready for 
use, and d 






















































CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Adver 
will confer a faver upon oo 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


MITCHELL, VANCE & C0, 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 














Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 
METAL AND PORCELAIN LAMPS, 


ORNAMENIAL METAL WORK, 


FOR 


Churches, Dwellings, &., 
836 & 838 BROADWAY, 


AND 


[3th St, near Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


MITCHELL, VANCE 
& CO. give special atten- 
tion to furnishing dwell- 
with GAS FIX- 
TURES, in the Newest 
and Most Original Styles, 


ings 


and of Designs, if desired, 
specially adapted to the 
furniture and decoration. 
Careful and competent 
workmenemploved. Un- 
equalled assortment in 
our warerooms cheer- 


fullv shown to visitors. 


Sugceys E BELL FOUNDRY. 
lis ENE re Copper and Tin 

io Churghes, Schools, Fire 
qyarme, arms, etc, Futiy 
—_ 





ARBRANTED. Catalc 
sent Free. vanmeened & TIFT, Cincinnati, 


AGENTS WANTED. 














ate pa 0 CENT 
OOF OVER - CUFFS— 
wie ry sie ht. Agents make from $5.00 
oe per day. Send 30c. for sample. 
- HAMMOND, 99 Madison St., Chicago. 


make quick sales and the best 
profits on our New Books, * Gold- 
en as on Megher: Home 
and Juriosities 
of the Bible,” Mocdya authorised Sermons, 


Bibles. &c. Send stamp for full particulars. E. B. 
TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


FS226CTORTICON 


ARCY, 1240 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
oF pvt and efficiency, "tor private or 
for public use, they stand 











Circularsfree. Catalogues 10 cts, 
piientices Manual,é6th E41 75 oy. 
endid Outfits at Bottom prices.’ 


WANTED | iE T for the biography of 
Bayard Taylor, 
l. Everybody is on tiptoe for this 

bsg a at once of B. 

& Cone Publishers, Boston, Mass. 








- Russell 








40! Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. Agents’ 
Out At, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N Y. 





with the annoy- 
ing pre ngatiene 
e 


escriptive Cire 
cular and prices, 


DANIEL SLOTE & CO., 


BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 








and No. 146 Siute ai... Chicago. 


119 & 121 William St,, N, ¥, 





CASS EE AGE 


for oghs.c ro) o thetaro: 
&e., Mractlitating expectoration, ladiopensesio to 
public speakers and singers, does nov interfere 
with digestion, Price %e, Try them. For ty 
all respectable ty eg or by uaail. HLA. Sax. 
BEER, 57 Fourth Ave., N.Y, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 9 


THE GREAT FAMILY WEEKLY. 
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CHRISTIAN UNION 


AN UNSECTARIAN, INDEPENDENT JOURNAL, 


Devoted to Religion, Morals, Reform, News, Literature, Music, Household Matiers, 
Science, Art, Agriculture, Trade, Finance, &c. Having Home Stories, 
: Choice Poems, Puzzles and Short Stories for the Little Folks, &c. 
: Contributions from well known eminent writers. 





The Christian Union is the only Religious Journal for which Mr. Berecner writes, or to which }y 
in any way contributes. From him our readers may expect: Sermons in Plymouth Pulpit, Lecture- 
Room Talks, Editorials and ‘“‘Star Papers.” 

The Christian Union is also the only Religious Journal for which Mr. Axsorr writes, and our 
readers may look for his vigorous Editorials, International Sunday-School Lessons, and papers 
on the live issues of the day. 

It is a Religious Paper,—a Christian Journal, not in the hackneyed sense of defending a certain 
routine of doctrine or of serving one particular sect, but by lending its influence to those truths which are held in 





common by all the great sects of Christendom, and especially by its Christian temper and Christian spir't. 


It is a News Paper, giving each week a compact, terse review of events in the Church and the 
World. 





It is a Story Paper, usually having in progress a popular Serial Story, or a succession of capital 
Short Stories by favorite writers. 





It is a Paper for Thinkers. Men interested in the great topics of the day will here find careful 
Editorials and Contributed Articles. 








It is a Literary Paper, giving much attention to “Books and Authors.” It takes interest also in 
matters of Art, of Music, and generally in all that elevates and _ refines. 





It is a Home Paper. From the first there has been a special aim to win for the paper a special 


welcome in Families. It pays particular attention to Household matters, and has also every week an_ especial 





provision of Stories, Poems, attractive and instructive Articles, ingenious Puzzles, and other things for the Little 


Folks. 


Read the Opening Chapters of “Tue Lititz Betis or Bioommeparz.” A Tale of the Revolution. 
By one of the most eminent of American writers. 





Advertising Columns), costing the Subscriber about Six Cents, contains as much reading matter as an ordinary 
12mo book, costing from $1.50 to $2.00, while the same variety and quality of matter could not be obtained 
from books, except at many times the cost of the Curistran Unton. The Subscriber thus gets $78 to $104 
worth of choice reading for $3.00 a year, less than One Cent a day. 


_ 
—-_ 


Terms, $3.00 per Annum, postage prepaid. ‘To Clergymen, $2.50. 








> ——_ 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


%7 Park Place, New York, 








CHEAP READING FOR HARD TIMES.—A single copy of the Curistran Union (exclusive of 


meee Z 


—s * 
es oF 
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- ATWA INSURANCE COMPANY, January 1st, 1879. 


STATEMENT. 


AGGREGATE AMOUNT OF ASSETS, ......... [7 9 a en ee 
LIABILITIES. 





$6,914,147 79 


Amount of Unpaid Losses,.....-----------e se cece cece e eect ete teen e teen eee e etna e eee eenees 200.374 O00 
Unearned Premiums, Fire I er eee a eee eres eee eee Ser Tee eee 1,615,561 85 
Unearned Premiums, Inland Navigation Risks,.........-...--:.:.s see e cece cence eee eens 1,628 00 
All other demands against the Company—viz., Commissions Due to Agents, 
Return Premiums, and Miscellaneous Expenses, ......-.------------++-+eeeeseeeeees __ 61,125 00 
‘ TOTAL EXCEPT CAPITAL AND NET SURPLUS.,......-..--::.-:: eee ce cece eee ee eee. $1,868,688 85 
i I) I ko dado cache bacsapsahengs deed enepssgesngtrdocsneeas 3.000.000 00 


Smee Bere Abt. Tea ......-...0...26.....5...00-...0 ee 2.045.458 94 


$6,914,147 79 
J. /GOODNOW, Sec. L. J. HENDEE, Pres’t. 
No. 


Q Cortlandt Street. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


mit EDUCATIONAL. INDIA SH AWLS.. SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


/ Those answering an Advertisement 
| will confer a favor upon the Adver- 


WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec. 
i New York 
| 





Bra neh, 




















i mani, Toop a sano, Sezer yond Conta & MERIDEN BRITANNTA C0, 


) GoldFroothpicks, Etc.” ~—- OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


t 80 w Ww - heolngical, Collegiate, and Preparatory De: 
3 y BROADWAY, NE YORK. | ments. Klective studies. Admits both sexes. N 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


' o ° +] 
+ SEN .LUSTRATE .E-LIST. ont oon temptations. Best of religious influences. In Is 
4 {Thorough and cheap. Tuition. incidentais, and 


| Sei Teese wd dean gee ew epee Hair Shawls 
es s . 
] 
Christian Union: oe oe eee 


| EXTRAS. | 


Have now open their 
SPRING IMPORTATION OF 


No. 46 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


OUR FRESH STOCK OF 


White Holly 








For circulars address 
J. B. T. MARSH, Sec., Oberlin, 0. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College manayement. First-ciass teach- 


ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 18 NOW READY. 
lessons «8 preferred. As a home for students Vhis, with our complete assortment of 


ee Pe Broadway, corner (9th Street. RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, SPRING STYLES 

















embracing some ® varieties, is particularly wathy 
the attention of wholesale buyers. 
send for Price-List. 
GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 TO 200 LEWIS STREET, NEW YORK. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A a POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 


of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, OTIS BISBEK, A.M., Principal and Proprietor. 





Pee 
. nea - 





















Jr..D.D. 15 cents. 


No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by | 


‘kindly efficient; the martinet excluded. ork 


the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 


No.3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Kngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITs PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Hev. 8S. ©. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Kev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”) THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A Paper read before the 
Congregativnal State Conference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 


No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. Two Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENRY WARD BEECHER. 15 
cents. 


No. 11. How to Spend the Sum- 
mer. A 2mo psmphiet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. H. H 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), “ 
H.,” “ Laicus,” Gail Hamilton, and others. (See 
Table of Contents on another page.) 25 cents. 

No. 12. Tre Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Springfiicld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpai i on receipt of price. 


: 
&@” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphlets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


7 PAR& PLACE, New YORE. 





School building best on the Hudson River. Rooms 
carpeted and furn‘shea. Steam heated. Hot water 
on each floor. Aomssion at any time. Discipline 


earnest and successful. Sops of clergymen at re- 
duced rates. Payments menthly, if preferred. 


253s Sess 
The Chickering 
PIANO. 


Over 53,000 Made and Sold 


These Instruments have been before the public 
more than 54 years, and still maintain their ex 
cellence and high reputation as the 


Nandard of the World, 


The prices have been greatly reduced, and are 











as low as the exclusive use of first-class materials 
and workmanship will allow. 
Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 


Nye 


and skillfui workmen. 
Tilustrated Catalogues and Price Lists mafled 
free on application to 


ATTENTION is givento RE 
PAIRING Pianos (OF ANY 
MAKE) by the most competent 





«Chickering & Sons, 


130  Finth ays ayouue, 156 bn street, 


THE STANDARD CHROMATIC| Fr 


Pitch or Tuning Pipe gives correct 
svund of ev 
ery sone, nat- 
rp or 

€ fiat. Sold by 


all music 


dealers. 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50., 
DAN’L M,. READ & CO., 647 B’dway, N.Y. 










7M AEA & co 


‘Cheviot = 





Printed Bordered Pereales, 


PARIS PRINTED CAMBRICS, 
Chintz Colored Satines, 
Figured Cotelines, 


MOMIE CLOTHS 
FOR DRESSES. 


ALSO, 


Percale Shirtings, &. 


NOW OPEN. 


Arnold, Constable & Co, 


Broadway Corner 19th Street. 
HOUSE KEEPING 


FAMILY LINENS. 
Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering a fine assortment of 
4-4 FAMILY SHIRTING 
and SHEETING LINENS, 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 
NAPKINS and DOYLES. 








NOVELTIES IN 
DESSERT CLOTHS, 
TOWELS and TOWELINGS. 
WHITE and COLORED LUNCH CLOTHS, &c. 


And a general stock of 


Domestic & Foreign White Goods, 
Terry and Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, Flannels, 
Comfortables, &c., &c. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 
31 E. 7th St, Union Sq., 


ene 
AEN ren h St. NEW YORE. 


Py Send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 








Removal. 


Wood Carpet Co. 


Have Removed to 












WE HAVE THE 
LARCEST ASSORTMENT 


OF 


INDIA RUBBER 


OVERSHOES 


AND 
India Rubber Goods 
OF ANY DESCRIPTION. 


HODGMAN & CoO., 
27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 


NEW YORK. 
Established 1838. 








ENQUIRE FOR THE 


Middletown Plate Co’s 
SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 
{RD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE. 
FINE FINISH. 
Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 


ALBEMARLE HOTEL 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 


Broadway, 5th Ave & 24th Street, 
Facing Madison Square, 
NEW YORK. 
L. H. JANVRIN & CO., Proprietors. 











And MILWARD'S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(iN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





